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Death rather than Dishonor. 
MORE THAN THIRTY THOUSAND UNION SOLDIERS 
PERISHED IN REBEL PRISONS, 


RATHER THAN TAKE 


THE OATH OF ALLEGIANCE TO TRAITORS! 


Just PUBLISHED. 
MARTYRIA; 
oR, 
ANDERSONVILLE PRISON. 
By Lieut.-Col. A. C. Hamurn, late Medical Inspector U. S. Army, 





This startling work, which was written by a medical officer of 


the highest rank in the U. 8. army, is a scientific expose of the 
prison system of the rebels, and shows that more than THIRTY 
THOUSAND of our brave men were destroyed by the unparalleled 
barbarity of Jeff. Davis and the Breckinridge faction at Richmond. 

The stockade is fully described, with comparisons of ratio of 
dersity, etc.; the mortality compared with the losses of foreign 
armies, prisons, and hospitals; the alimentation compared with 
dietaries of Dartmoor and other prisons, hospitals, etc.; the eqs 
— of death over the captive reviewed, with the views of the 
ablest writers; review of the social and physical causes that have 
led to the degeneration of the white race in the South, and the 
consequent | page ed and barbarity, etc. 

Illustrated with nineteen fine engravings and maps, taken from 
actual surveys and drawings on the spot, or exact copies of rebel 
photographs in possession of the author. 


1vol.12mo. Price $2. 





Copies sent by mail, post-paid, upon receipt of the price. 
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LEE & SHEPARD, 
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149 Washington Street, Boston. 
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Outline Map of the Pacific States, and Key. 
Clarke’s School History. (Preparing.) 

Mr. Clarke’s Series, though general in their nature, give prom- 
inence to the Geography and History of the Pacific Coast, and are 
especially designed for Schools in the Pacific States. 





Wood's Class Book of Botany for the Pacific States. By Profes- 
sor Alphonzo Wood. (Preparing.) 
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LAW BOOKS. 
General Laws of California, 1850-1864. 2 vols. royal 8vo, law 
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Bancroft’s New Law and Form Book. 8vo, sheep, $750. 
Bancroft’s Practice, Act. 8vo, sheep, $10. 
Belknap’s Probate Law. 8vo, sheep, $750. 
Labatt’s Digest of California Reports. | Royal 8vo, sheep, $1750. 
Congdon’s Mining Laws and Forms. $250. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Tuthill’s History of California, from the Earliest Records to the 
Year 1864. By Franklin Tuthill, late Editor of 8. F. Evening 
Bulletin. 8vo, cloth, $6. 

Descriptive Atlas of the Pacific States; with numerous Maps, 
engraved expressly for this work, illustrating with the text 
the geography of the world at large, but more especially the 
Pacific Domain and Rocky Mountain Region of the United 
States. Royal 4to, cloth, $4 50. 

Bancroft’s Hand-book of Mining for the Pacific States. 16mo, 
cloth, $1 50. 

Anselmo: a Poem. By George A. Parburt. $1 50. 

The California Hundred: a Poem. By J. Henry Rogers. $1 50. 


MAPS. 
Bancroft’s Map of the Pacific States. Mounted. $10. 
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$2. 
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and British Columbia. $2. 
Bancroft’s Map of the Rocky Mountain States. Mounted. $2. 
Bancroft’s Map of the Rocky Mountain States. Pocket. $1. 
Bancroft’s Map of Seventy Miles around San Francisco. 50 cts. 
Official Map of the City of San Francisco. $20. 


' EBANCROFT’S CATALOGUES, 8vo. 
I. Miscellaneous Books. VY. Medical Books, 19 pages. 
II. Scientific Books, 58 pages. VI. Religious Books. 
III. School Books, 22 pages. VII. Subscription Works. 
IV. Law Books, 35 pages. VIII. Blanks, 19 pages. 
IX. Stationery, 106 pages. 





Any of the above can be obtained at the New York Office, 118 
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REMARKABLE FOR THE BEAUTY AND EXCELLENCE OF 
THE COPIES. 





Book-buyers will find this a fine opportunity of procuring many 
rare, costly, and beautiful works that are seldom obtainable in 
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New shipments are constantly being received. 


MOHUN & EBBS, 
IMPORTERS OF ENGLISH AND FOREIGN WORKS, 


546 Broadway, New York. 
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UTTERLY WRECKED. 
A NOVEL. 
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Brown covers, 180 pages. Price 75 cents. 
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BANCROFT & COMPANY, 
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up stairs. 
H. H. BANCROFT & CO. 
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NEW YORK. 
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Immense Prices Paid for Old Books. 
CHEAPEST BOOKSTORE IN THE WORLD. 


10,000 PHOTOGRAPHIC ALBUMS at onr price. 
100,000 BOOKS ON HAND, HISTORY, etc., at your price. 
500,000 STEREOSCOPIC VIEWS, etc., at any price. 


CATALOGUES FREE, 
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Books 
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LONDON, 
AND 


416 BROOME STREET, NEW YORK. 


ROUTLEDCE’S ILLUSTRATED NATURAL 
HISTORY. 


By the Rev. J. G. Woop, M.A., F.L.S., illustrated with designs 
by Wolf, Harvey, Harrison Weir, Coleman, Zwecker, and 
others; engraved by the Brothers Dalziel; printed ip a 
elegant type on fine paper. 3 vols. royal 8vo, cloth, g99 50; 
half calf, $27 50; full calf, $32 50; full morocco, $35, 


Each volume of this superb work contains an average of gy 
pages, beautifully printed, and embellished with a profusion of 
admirable representations of animal life by the most eminent 
artists of the day. It is needless to enlarge upon the importance 
of a work on so delightful a branch of knowledge, which becomes 
the more attractive the longer it is pursued. It is sufficient to 
say that this work embodies all the leading facts with which the 
most eminent naturalists have enriched the stores of this interest. 
ing science; and that the illustrations are designs by the bes 
artists of the day, eminent for their skill in this branch. It igg 
work written in a style at once popular and scientific, containing 
numberless interesting anecdotes, and illustrated in a manner 
worthy of the subject. It is especially recommended to the use 
of families generally, to whose book-shelves its handsome appear. 
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STAUNTON’S MACNIFICENT EDITION OF 
SHAKESPEARE’'S PLAYS AND POEMS, 
With copious Original Notes, Glossary, and a New Life, in which 
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known and recently discovered in the Rolls Chapel, London, 
and containing upwards of 1,700 beautiful illustrations en. 
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full calf, $32 50; full mcrocco, $35. 
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decessors, and has proved himself well qualified to accomplish 
the task of editing and illustrating the great bard's noble works.” 
—London Critic. 
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9 vois., uniformly bound in half calf, $60. 
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Ben Jonson. Beaumont and Fletcher. 2 ols. 
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brugh, and Farquhar. Christopher Marlowe. 
Greene and Peel. 

These volumes are beautifully printed on fine paper, with Steel 
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complete in one volume, with interesting Biographical Memoirs 
and Notices from the pens of Gifford, Coleridge, Barry Cornwall, 
Dyce, Carey, and others. 
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With upwards of 1,000 illustrations. In 8 vols. royal 8yo, cloth, 
$50; half calf, $70. 
FROISSART’S CHRONICLES 
OF ENGLAND, FRANCE, SPAIN; AND THE ADJOINING 
COUNTRIES. 

Translated from the French by Thomas Johnes, Esq., with a Life 
of the Author, an Essay on his Works, and a Criticiem 0 

his History, profusely illustrated. 2 vols. 8vo, cloth, $12. 


MUSPRATT’S CHEMISTRY, 
As Applied and Relating to the Arts and Manufactures. By Dr. 
Sheridan Muspratt. Ilustrated with numerous fine Steel 
Portraits and many Wood-cuts. 2 vols. 8vo, cloth, $25. 








STAUNTON’S LIBRARY EDITION OF 
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VERSAL BIOCRAPHY. 
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of Literature, Science, and Art. Illustrated with numerous 
fine Steel Portraits. 6 vols. imperial Svo, cloth, $60. 
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ANOTHER CIVIL WAR. 


R. Henry J. RayMonp, who has more head than 
heart, but not enough of the former to keep him 
from sometimes committing extraordinary blunders 
and oversights, thought proper a short time since, in 
the columns of his newspaper, to suggest a scheme of 
rival congresses, whose effects would, of an immedi- 
ate certainty, be that of producing civil war. On the 
fifth of this month, Mr. George D. Prentice, of The 
Louisville Journal, informed us that another civil war 
is imminent unless those who disagree with him in 
political opinion should straightway abandon their 
convictions and come over to his. A great number 
of other persons, speaking through various journals, 
andin some instances from the rostrum, have taken 
up these baleful auguries and are spreading them 
through the country to a degree which is producing 
much disquietude and unsettling the convictions of 
many as to the solidity of the peace we have attained. 
This shows how very dangerous and critical a thing 
it is for prominent men to originate such exciting 
ideas and to give them extensive circulation by the 
presses under their control. While Mr. Prentice and 
Mr. Raymond are certainly entitled to entertain what 
opinions they please, we cannot but think it ill- 
judged and unfortunate that they should have been so 
ready at this juncture to give them authoritative ex- 
pression; for while it should not be forgotten that 
these propositions were struck off in particular and 
exceptional states of feeling, it must be admitted 
that the fact of their being struck off at all by two 
such men has an unpleasant and ominous sound. In 
the first case, as everybody knows, Mr. Raymond was 
in a bitter frame of mind, consequent upon the fail- 
ure of his very adroit but very unsuccessful combina- 
tions which had so roseate a promise a short time be- 
fore. In the second case, as everybody should re- 
member, Mr. Prentice’s proposition, or rather corol- 
lary, is avowedly the fruit of reasonings poured into 
his ear by Mr. Jefferson Davis, at a certain interview 
held in January, 1865. We thus find in both cases 
palpable elements which help to explain their ani- 
mus and to weaken their prophetic force. Disap- 
pointed politicians are often ready, as a final resort in 
moments of threatened failure, to prophesy the direst 
results if their policy be rejected ; and testimony pre- 
dicated on the opinions of a publicist who has made 


_ the most colossal mistake of our time will, of course, 


be accepted with more interest than credulity. 


But making these obvious allowances, the readiness 
with which the possibility of a fresh outbreak has 
been snatched up by zealous partisans of either fol- 
lowing, added to the significance which must attach 
to the fact, however inspired, that men at once expe- 
rienced politicians and experienced journalists should 
allow themselves to disseminate such auguries, is not 
alone very noticeable and very important, but is also, 
on first reflection, very alarming. If,after the wither- 
ing lessons of four years of blood and desolation, Ameri- 
cans are really in a condition to listen with equa- 
nimity to propositions like these, it must signify eithér 
that those lessons have taught nothing or that the 
proposers have no hold upon public confidence and 
sympathy. The latter assumption would be too un- 
qualified as well as discourteous, but there is no doubt 
much truth is to be found init. Itis incredible that 
after the accumulated horror of the civil war, with its 
countless bereaved firesides, with its awful memories of 
anguish and slaughter, with its monster debt which 
quite needs the stalwart shoulders of the country to 
bear, with its tremendous moral burnt into the hearts of 
all in letters of fire, that even our mercurial and fast- 
living population should be seriously willing to con- 
template its repetition. We cannot believe that our 
countrymen of either section or of any party are dis- 
posed to such a contemplation, The existence of the 
moral forces which have battled for unity would 
surely seem to be incompatible with the levity and 
ferocity which a new war would prove to exist 
among us, Neither is there any question at issue 
Whose adjustment in any conceivable way would not 
be preferable to the evils of a renewal of physical 





strife. It cannot become necessary, under any possi- 
ble circumstances that we can see before us in the 
form of probabilities, to drive the South by force of 
arms into ratifying the constitutional amendment, 
even if, which would be a contradiction in terms, 
such a constraining measure were constitutional ; and 
the South is little likely to levy war on the North be- 
cause of it. Negro suffrage, apart from its imme- 
diate merits or demerits, and apart from the proba- 
bility that its adoption will become a voluntary 
policy ere long if it be not now made compulsory, is 
surely not so immediately momentous as to justify 
the shedding of blood for its imposition. The reason- 
ableness as well as the necessity for the immutable 
security of the national debt is already clear to the 
mass of intelligent Southerners, and there are few 
who would now deliberately advocate its repudia- 
tion. There are still statesmen in the South; and 
after the elections—which, all things considered, it 
will, perhaps, prove to have been wise to wait for prior 
to urging definite action—we shall, no doubt, find 
them steering prudently between rival insanities, and 
advising their people to agree to terms which most of 
us now see will be the best attainable ones. Had the 
presidential course been different, it is pretty certain 
that the true friends of the South in the North might 
have hoped for modifications which now, we fear, are 
out of the question. As it is, the advocacy of the 
executive has been fatal to such hopes; and so much 
so that, if it were irrefragably demonstrated that the 
Southern States ought to be admitted to representa- 
tion without any rehabilitating terms whatever, Mr. 
Johnson’s determined opposition might be expected 
to be the most powerful instrument to bring it ulti- 
mately about. 

But, however opinion may differ as to details, it is 
not reasonable to expect—and it is foolish, to say the 
least, to predict—that difference will again swell up 
to the angry point of war. Apart from political or 
moral considerations, the vast and daily increasing 
industrial interests now spreading over and connect- 
ing the entire country would present barriers to the 
renewal of hostilities which assuredly will not in this 
generation be overleaped. Business interests and 
projects of unprecedented magnitude have been and 
are being carried into effect between the different sec- 
tions, which will have potential force in dissuading 
and averting further appeals to the sword. The in- 
stincts and necessities of trade, which in this country 
develop on so colossal a scale, have been thwarted and 
over-ridden once; they will scarcely allow the opera- 
tion to be repeated in our time, and they will take mar- 
velous care to prevent it. But there are other and less 
selfish considerations to militate against another war. 

The prevalent feeling at the North is one of cordi- 
ality, and the desire for speedy reconstruction is almost 
universal. There is very much more of reproof for 
the President than dislike for the South implied by 
recent political incidents, What with his unfortunate 
conduct and the catastrophe at New Orleans, a vica- 
rious animosity has been engendered which creates a 
false impression respecting the general drift of north- 
ern feeling. The talk about another war certainly 
does not represent that drift, whether it comes from 
extremists of one way of thinking or the other. The 
bulk of the people are for kindness, for generosity, and 
for speedy restoration. Angry partisans who profess 
to take an equitable course, which to most people be- 
sides themselves looks one-sided, and who on the old 
principle of five years ago would help to ruin where 
they cannot rule, may endeavor to pervert the public 
mind with needless issues and malignant prejudices, 
but the heart of the nation is sound and the partisans 
will not be allowed to have their way. It is, of course, 
possible to feel honest apprehension as to the conse- 
quences to the country should this or that contingency 
happen to arise; but it is safe as a rule to believe 
when we hear these dismal predictions of coming 
blood and ruin that the prophets are either disap- 
pointed politicians or wrong-headed, bad-hearted, 
and unpatriotic men, and to estimate their ill omens 
accordingly. 








GOLD AT HOME AND BONDS ABROAD. 
N one of Bulwer’s plays, a spendthrift, being ad- 
vised to pay his debts, agrees at once to do so, 
provided he can borrow the money. Many of those 








who discuss our public finances seem to have as little 
conception as he of the nature of a debt. They can- 
not be made to take in the idea that a legal tender 
note is actually a promissory note. Nor can they 
conceive that government credit is of like nature with 
private credit, affected favorably or unfavorably by 
the same influences, A private man gains credit by 
promptly paying his debts. A government can gain 
credit in the same way, and in no other way. By 
simply reading a legal tender note we shall find out 
its real nature. “The United States promise to pay 
the bearer one dollar ;” in this wise it runs. What is 
this thing called a dollar, which the government 
promises to pay? A ¢ertain quantity of fine gold, 
accurately defined by law. 

Our treasury has issued hundreds of millions of 
these promises, but meets none of them. The prom- 
ises not being redeemed, they sink, of course, in pub- 
lic estimation—thatis, in credit—just as would happen 
to the promissory notes of a private person, under a 
like neglect on his part. This sinking of the notes in 
public estimation it is that makes the premium on 
gold; precisely as the notes of a broken merchant sell 
at forty, fifty, or seventy-five cents on the dollar. The 
premium on gold is simply the measure of the discredit 
of the public treasury. The promissory note of the gov- 
ernment to pay a dollar does not pass at the value of 
a dollar, for the very good reason that every one 
knows the treasury is not ready to redeem its promise. 


This discredit can only be cured in one way, to 
wit, by getting ready to redeem these promises. A 
bankrupt merchant would get rid of his debts by 
compromise—by paying fifty or sixty cents in the 
dollar. If this was all he had the means of paying, 
to do so would not be dishonorable. But if he had 
sufficient property wherewith to pay his debts in full, 
he would be held in deserved ill-repute should he 
offer less than one hundred cents in the dollar. Our 
government has ample means for paying everything 
it owes, and, therefore, any unnecessary delay in meet- 
ing its debts at the full rate of one hundred cents in 
the dollar is dishonorable and impairs its credit. It 
owes it to its creditors not to make a rash attempt at 
immediate payment, by which the very assets on 
which it relies, the taxes got out of the business of 
the people, might be sacrificed and lessened in value 
But it may not, honorably, omit any degree of prudent 
haste to get back to paying all its obligations at the 
full value of the gold dollar, as defined in its own 
laws. Until it gets back to this point it must, pre- 
cisely like a private person, expect to have its credit 
low. 

That the credit of our government is very low both 
with our own citizens and in foreign markets is plain. 
The six per cent. bonds of the United States sell at 
seventy-five cents to the dollar in gold. The stocks 
of England, paying only half that rate of interest, sell 
at eighty-eight. There is nothing in the relative re- 
sources of the two countries to warrant so enormous 
a difference between our credit and theirs in the open 
market of the world. The aggregate annual income 
of our people from their labor is evidently greater 
than that of the English ; for we bear, with comfort, 
heavier taxation than that which they endure with 
grumbling. We are richer than they, judging by our 
actual income and also by the enormous resources we 
have in reserve, in the shape of our undeveloped 
lands and mines. We growrich much faster than 
they do; for we have every year a much larger in- 
crease than they of fresh hands coming in to help us 
work. Mr. Gladstone, in his last financial speech, 
frankly admitted that our debt was a lighter one, in 
proportion to the means for paying it, than that of 
England. Itis not, therefore, on account of our com- 
parative poverty that the bonds of England sell at 
twice the price of ours. Nor is it because our means 
are in any manner locked up or rendered unavailable ; 
on the contrary, we have ample ready means, for our 
public revenue is much larger, in proportion to the 
interest and expenses we have to meet each year, than 
that of England. No government in the world can 
show a surplus, in its financial budget, such as we ex- 
hibit. 

If we saw the promissory notes of a rich man, whose 
property was all in the form of unimproved real 
estate, passing at much below the current value of 





those of other men of like wealth, we should account 
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for it by saying that his means, though ample, were 
not in an available shape. But if we knew the notes 
of a rich man, whose means were not only ample but 
of a cash nature, to be selling at lower prices than 
the promises of other men possessing no more prop- 
erty than himself, we should know there was but one 
explanation, to wit, that the public, though conscious 
of his ability to meet his engagements, doubted his 
honesty. 

The legal-tender note is a simple promise of the 
government to pay the bearer so much coin, and it is 
a note past due, lying over, unpaid and neglected ; 
as a private man ora bank would suffer discredit if the 
notes of either, payable on demand, were permitted to 
float about unredeemed, so the government must suf- 
fer discredit from the same cause. This is the simple, 
obvious reason why our bonds are so disgracefully 
low in price compared with other public stocks. 

This low condition of our public credit is very 
costly to the country. The six per cent. bonds of 
this country ought to be worth, at the very lowest, 
par in gold instead of seventy-five per cent. In such 
ease the exchangeable value of our debt of three 
thousand millions would be greater than it is now by 
seven hundred and fifty millions of dollars in gold 
coin—an item of some importance in our trade with 
other nations. It is idle to cry out, as some do, 
against our bonds going to Europe. It is just as nat- 
ural they should go thither as that a railroad bond 
should go wherever there are buyers for it, or that 
apples should be sold as well in Fulton as in Wash- 
ington market. But that they should go to Europe 
at seventy cents in the dollar, that is both a sore dis- 
grace and a heavy and needless loss. There are but 
two ways to hinder the bonds going abroad: one, to 
stop all the mails between here and Europe; the 
other, to make the bonds worthless. We are opposed 
to the adoption of either remedy. On the contrary, 
we are in favor of doing all we can to make our 
bonds of higher credit, so that Europeans, when 
they do take them, shall pay a full price for them. 

The obvious remedy is to make the credit of the 
government better, by taking measures which shall, 
as early as possible, enable it to redeem its outstand- 
ing notes which are payable on demand. To look 
for perfect credit until it is able to do that is as 
absurd as it would be for a man whose I O Us were 
in every one’s pockets to expect his note at six 
months to pass in the market at the lowest rate of 
discount. 

The cheapest and most profitable of all financial 
moves for the Treasury to make are those which lead 
directly towards a condition of paying all its obliga- 
tions in specie. To do this is its first and most press- 
ing financial duty. And yet we see thoughtless 
writers every day characterizing the present wise 
course of the Secretary of the Treasury in saving all 
his coin receipts as a process of “hoarding gold.” 
When a man saves money for the purpose of paying 
his debts, that is not usually called hoarding money. 
To lay up money towards paying one’s debts is com- 
monly regarded as both a wise and a praiseworthy 
line of conduct. Will these writers tell us how the 
Treasury is ever to pay specie unless it first gets the 
specie 7 








OLD CLOTHES. 


HE somewhat premature inclemency of the weather 
has set more people thinking about their ward- 
robes than would perhaps care to acknowledge it. 
Cold, blustering days have given early warning of 
the approach of Father Winter and reminded us be- 
times of the need to protect our frail bodies from his 
icy embrace. It is one of the chief drawbacks of our 
so-called temperate climate that to live in it with 
comfort people must spend so much money in its 
fickle seasons for a great variety of clothing. Our 
bodies are roasted in the scorching summer without 


‘our duck, our grass-cloth, our marseilles for trowsers, 


coats, and waistcoats; we are frozen in the winter 
without our Petershams, our Scotch friezes, our Pilot- 
cloths, and our Meltons. Our heads in like manner 
bake or congeal if not provided with diverse protec- 
tions of gauzy Panama or Arctic furs. The intermedi- 
ate seasons must be prepared for by incessant changes 
of varying degrees of flimsiness and solidity. From 
top to toe our caparisons, to secure a reasonable 


amount of comfort, must be subjected to capricious 
and perpetual mutation. The ladies are even worse 
off than the sterner sex, and, whether actually needed 
or not is of little moment since they must be supplied, 
their coverings are still more changeful and comprehen- 
sive. These necessities give occasion for anxiety with 
most of us in ordinary times; but when as now the 
cost of every article of clothing is exaggerated to an 
inordinate hight when compared with average remu- 
neration for labor, the subject becomes one of very 
grave importance and solicitude. 

What are we to do for clothes? The question is 
on the lips of many who do not think it necessary to 
affect unconcern, and in the hearts of more who do. 
High tariffs, dear rents, the increasing demands of 
work-people have forced prices to a point which 
threatens to produce results more or less expectable 
in all such cases, and to make fresh purchases for the 
winter with some quite impossible. Still, men and 
women and their children must be clothed. The 
“empty lendings” which crazy Lear tore off so con- 
temptuously in the storm cannot be dispensed with 
by the sane, and with the thermometer at zero we 
suspect even his thankless daughters would scarcely 
have driven the poor old monarch to so denuding an 
extravagance. When the profits of tailors and mil- 
liners and those of the manufacturers who supply 
them have been forced down to a minimum by di- 
minished sales we may indeed look for relief, but, in 
the meantime, without overcoats and cloaks we must 
either freeze or come so near to it as to make exist- 
ence intolerable. Now, the shorter the interval be- 
tween present inflation and future reaction, of course, 
the better for everybody concerned; and from this 
point it is clear that every one who deliberately re- 
solves to buy no new clothes this season, but boldly 
to wear his old ones, even if they be a trifle shabby, 
will confer a positive and beneficial service upon the 
aggregate community. 

Many are not aware of the monstrous difference in 
the prices of clothing in, for example, New York and 
London. <A frock-coat, an overcoat, or an Inverness 
cape can be bought to-day in Regent Street, made of 
excellent materials, and in every way suitable for a 
gentleman to wear, for from three to five pounds; 
that is to say, allowing for exchange and premium on 
gold, for from twenty-five to forty dollars; and all 
sorts of cloths, silks, and other articles for male and 
female attire at prices bearing the same proportion. 
The tariff, cost of carriage, and importers’ and retail 
venders’ profits make up the difference. But the first 
item is immeasurably the larger one. A person, 
therefore, who can afford to buy three years’ supply 
in advance, and who expends, let us say, only three 
hundred dollars a year on dress, can afford to make 
the trip to England, pass a month in the metropolis, 
make his purchases, and return, at an expenditure, 
truly, of two months’ time, but at an absolute cash 
profit on the whole undertaking. We seriously coun- 
sel all who can do so to try this experiment, for certain- 
ly, as prices now stand in Broadway, the encourage- 
ment of home manufactures is scarcely worth the sac- 
rifice which it entails. 


But the number who can avail of this reeommenda- 
tion must needs be small, and to the mass of stay-at- 
homes we offer different but, as we think, equally 
sound advice. This is, Zo wear their old clothes, A 
family or an individual able to muster the moral 
courage to act on this suggestion, can easily make a 
very appreciable saving on the winter’s expenses and 
will also set an example of manliness and economy 
quite certain in each case to produce a salutary effect. 
We are accused nationally of extravagant living, and 
here is an opportunity for relieving ourselves of the 
imputation on a very extensive scale. It would be 
well if numbers among us to whom the maxim may 
seem new would get to understand that the reputation 
of living within their incomes is of far greater value 
than that of living beyond them. Such may not be the 
fact in ordinary times, but in these we are satisfied 
that no man’s credit will be the worse for wearing an 
old coat. On the contrary, we believe that in many 
cases such an act would absolutely strengthen and 
establish it. He who makes an obvious sacrifice even 
in so small a matter is more likely, it will be thought, 
honestly to provide for all his obligations than he who 





is incapable of it, There are few who cannot if they 





will procure garments upon trust, and the existing in. 
flation is more likely to encourage than to depress the 
system. The next best thing to wearing old clothes 
is to pay cash for new ones. To save the cash for the 
metaphorical rainy day has, however, obvious advan. 
tages, Gentlemen will not look so spruce in a one or 
two year old overcoat as in a glossy new one, but 
they can easily keep each other in countenance if 
only a sufficient number will determine to wear it, 

A very good way to bring this about might be the 
establishment of an Old Clothes Society, with an ob. 
ligatory condition to membership that no one be ad. 
mitted who does not bind himself to wear an over. 
coat for at least three seasons before being at liberty 
to buy anew one. There would be, to be sure, some 
objections from poor people who have been accus- 
tomed to enjoy reversionary interests in such gar. 
ments ; but as they would certainly vote against high 
tariffs at their next opportunity, the end attained 
would, perhaps, be purely beneficent. As to whether 
such a project be too visionary or not, opinions will 
differ ; but all will agree, we think, upon reflection, 
in the substantial advantage of getting all the wear 
they are capable of yielding out of their old clothes, 
What an admirable effect might be produced on 40. 
ciety if old clothes could only once become the rage! 
How salutary a lesson could be taught in political as 
well as in domestic economy if, following the cele. 
brated example of that Queen of Spain who made 
yellow undergarments fashionable, our leaders of ton 
would make a vow to buy no new habiliments till 
the tariff and consequent prices came down! What 
a capital novelty it would be for our Brummels and 
D’Orsays to be distinguished by the surpassing an- 
tiquity and threadbare beauties of their coats! We 
commend the subject, with all its wealth of sugges- 
tive ramifications, to the earnest attention of the 
magnates of our fashionable circles, and, pending 
their decision on so interesting a point, we repeat our 
advice to such as are lucky enough to possess any old 
clothes—Be brave, and wear them! 








THE MAN WHO DRAWS THE OPERA HOUSE. 


HE Crosby opera house lottery has set numbers of 

people throughout the country agog with anticipa- 
tion. Hundreds have bewildered their brains with futile 
efforts to determine the successful number. They have 
dreamt lucky numbers and pored over combinations of 7 
and 9. They have ransacked annals of previous lotteries, 
and remain harassed with doubts whether it will be 
better to invest in numbers which have formerly won 
great prizes or to prefer those for which that fortune is 
still in reserve. To determine doubtful points, they have 
drawn cards, thrown dice, tossed pennies, consulted 
clairvoyant seventh daughters of seventh sons, and ap- 
pealed to the arbitrament of chance in other nondescript 
forms, until they have become saturated with follies and 
vagaries, All this, of course, is done upon the assump- 
tion that the man who draws the opera house will be 
fortunate and blest. To the philosophic mind it is need- 
less to point out that such a view is not only fallacious 
but fraught with wretchedness to the one being who 
shall realize its delusion. 

That the man with the opera house must be miserable, 
appears conclusively from any of half a dozen considera- 
tions. It is not in the nature of things that any one will 
get it who knows what to do with it. Things that are 
raffled for so invariably go to people who cannot use 
them, that it may be regarded as reasonably certain that 
the opera house will fall not to Grau or Max Maretzek, 
or Grover, or Anschutz, or any of the impressarios, but 
to somebody who will be as seriously embarrassed by his 
acquisition as the man who drew the elephant, Such a 
person, after his efforts to utilize it shall have occasioned 
him unendurable unhappiness, will probably part with 
it on terms which will haunt him in retrospect through 
life. Against these undesirable benefits are to be weighed 
some very tangible disadvantages. The man with the 
opera house will at once become a marked personage. 
He will be pointed at and regarded askance wherever he 
goes.’ He will have his name printed in all the news 
papers, accompanied in the country journals by incorrect 
biographical notices. He will become the legitimate 
prey of charity mongers, subscription peddlers, and peo- 
ple with hobbies of every degree; and will be pestered 
with importunities to build monuments, found schools, 
endow colleges, patronize foreign missions, and embark 
in the ostentatious benevolences of the day, until he suc- 
cumbs to the infliction, and either seeks refuge in drink 
or lapses into hypochondriacal melancholy. More than 
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this, from having been an inoffensive private citizen he 


community. Allowing that there are 150,000 sharehold- 
ers in the lottery, each with from five to a dozen friends 
interested in his success, it iz evident there must be about 
amillion persons who will regard the winner, whoever 
he may be, as an avaricious interloper from whom they 
have sustained personal wrong which it is incumbent on 
them to resent and repay when occasion offers, and 
which meanwhile will serve as a pretext for traduction 
and abuse. Beside the troubles of unaccustomed wealth 
and the sudden increase of his list of enemies, the man 
with the opera house may consider his case remarkable 
if his good fortune does not eventually prove his pecu- 
piary loss. Among is inevitable expenses will be the 
increase of his income tax, a round of glorifications and 
janketings, and the extortions of the charitable people. 
Then, aman with an opera house worth a half-miilion 
must live in a proportionate style; and an expensive 
“mansion ”--perhaps two of them and a cottage at a 
watering-place—with suitable equipages and menage, 
and ways of living calculated to show all these, will be 
the consequence. Altogether, about the time all the 
man’s habits have become so revolutionized that he can- 
not return to his old way of life, he will find himself 
ruined, and morally bearing a Cain-like brand of warning 
to all his fellows to hold §themselves aloof from the man 
who drew the opera house. 


It would be interesting to look through the subscrip- 
tion book, to see who the people are who have bought 
several hundred dollars’ worth of tickets, and to specu- 
late upon the possible winner. There are not wanting 
people who could avail themselves of the opera house 
with peculiar satisfaction. Mr. Johnson, for instance, 
could hold his anti-radical congress in it, just as Mrs. 
Elizabeth Cady Staunton could assemble a strong-ininded 
body of stateswomen to legislate upon what they pleased. 
Rev. Petroleum V. Naseby or Henry Ward Beecher might 
make a very successful season of politico-religious the- 
atricals, and it would be nightly in request if it fell to the 
lot of Parson Brownlow, General Butler, George Francis 
Train, Colorado Jewett, the Count Johannes, Daniel 
Pratt (the great American traveler), or the Hon. Jack 
Rogers. It is probable, however, that its destination will 
be much more commonplace. Perhaps it may go to one 
of those associations, of which the West is full, wherein 
a hundred or more persons have clubbed their tickets 
under a pledge of equal division in the event of the suc- 
cess of either of the associates, in which case the Kvdo¢ 
of the achievement will be so divided as to obviate much 
of the danger of the individual drawbacks. The most 
satisfactory disposition would be the disposal of the great 
prize upon some mutilated veteran or some other helpless 
person who has deserved well and been ill-requited by 
fortune. Butitisto be feared that the number of worthy 
poor persons among the shareholders is so small that such 
a prospect is but remote. Yet it is only by some one of 
this description that the opera house, when drawn, can 
with any decency be retained. A man of wealth or even 
of competence would be under a sort of constraint either 
to devote it to some charitable purpose or to return it to 
its original owner for, at most, a nominal price. It would 
justly be regarded as the hight of meanness and a total 
disregard of public sentiments of decency for such an one 
to retain what he had notoriously gained from the press- 
ing pecuniary exigencies of an honorable gentleman. The 
opinion which obtains, that Mr. Crosby is to be immensely 
enriched by an enterprise of a class with which respectable 
people generally will have nothing to do, is an erroneous 
one. Thelottery schemeis the expedient of his creditors 
for satisfying the obligations in which the construction of 
the opera house involved him, and he will have accom- 
plished all he desires if it effects thus much. Under 
such circumstances the man who, unless impelled by very 
extraordinary motives, should retain the prize for his own 
behoof would incur a general odium for which its value 
would hardly compensate. Altogether there is very lit- 
tle probability that the man with the opera house will 
extract a great amount of happiness from the result of 
the lottery, while there is a demonstrable certainty that 
the hundred thousand people or so without it will expe- 
rience the liveliest disgust. 


ABOUT AMERICAN BOOKS. 


NGLISH books are flowing into the New York and 

Philadelphia markets the present season beyond all 
Precedent. A single house has imported to the amount 
of two hundred thousand dollars, and other houses have 
Procured stocks nearly as large. Several of our own 
Publishers and dealers have been abroad to make their 
selections, while the English houses that have branches 
here are making most extensive preparations to supply 
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the expected demand for foreign works. Meanwhile| especially when there is no advantage to be had by the 
will suddenly become obnoxious to a large portion of the | our own trade is suffering. The sale of American books | purchase of foreign works. We would not advise any 


is not what it should be at this stage of the season. | 
Publishers who are producing works at New York, Bos- | 
ton, and Philadelphia printing establishments complain 


of dullness. Of course that which looks ominous now | 


one to purchase an inferior article for the sake of fos- 
tering our publishing interest; but there are plenty of 
| American books quite equal to those made in London 
|and Edinburgh, and these should not be forgotten. It 


is likely to increase in its proportions as the holidays | should be borne in mind that, what with taxes and duties 


approach, hence we take occasion to invite the attention 
of our readers thus early to several important considera- 
tions. 

The main reason why foreign books are thus encroach- 
ing upon our own is the fact that the duties are so much 
less upon books than upon paper. If these were equal- 


ized, our manufacturers could compete more fairly with | 


English dealers. But as it is, books can be made in 
England and put down in New York cheaper than they 
can be turned out at our own establishments. Hence 
several of our publishers have sent their work abroad, 
and some have availed themselves of the favorable prices 
afforded by Canadian printing houses. Foreign books 


and high prices of manufacture and the increasing per- 
sistence of English dealers, the book interests of this 
country were never so imperilled as now. Those who 
buy to read or to give away can do much towards cor- 
recting the matter. 


| 
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THE HON. GEORGE P. MARSH, 
IN the line next to that in which Mr. Marsh speaks of 





are sold in this city to-day as cheap or cheaper than|\ @ historian,” 1 read: “ When, therefore, instead of ex- 


American books, which any one may see cannot but work 
disaster with publishers who attempt any home produc- 
tions. With more fairness in the matter of duties and 
taxes, this state of things would be out of the question. 
The difficulty was very obvious during the book season 
of last year, but it is greatly increased the present season. 
While the paper dealers are enriching themselves by 
holding up the price of paper to that of the imported 
article, the book trade is suffering, and it has become 
next to impossible for an American work to be brought 
out with any profit. The prospect is that the paper deal- 
ers will succeed in forcing the tariff still higher during 
the coming winter, which will only aggravate the trouble. 

But our present purpose has not so much to do with 
duties and taxes as with the actual merits of works 
brought out by our publishers. 


It seems to be the misfortune of our book trade that, 
while English books of dates, no matter how ancient, find 
ready sale, American books will not sell after two or three 
seasons. Some of the finest gift-books that have ever 
been published have been brought out by our publishers, 
but they have almost invariably proved financial failures. 
After one season’s sale they have been a drug in the mar- 
ket. We claim the highest excellences for American gift- 
books. The most liberal outlays have been made upon 
them, and they are well worthy the patronage of the 
people, as worthy as are the Doré and other books that 
are imported in quantities. As for standard editions of 
various authors, the productions of our publishers com- 
pare well with any in the English market. There is no 
reason for the popularity of foreign works, in contrast 
with our own. As a question of cost, when English 
books are sold here for the same prices that American 
books are sold, of course there is a temptation to buy the 
foreign books. We claim, however, that this growing 
tendency is a mistake founded upon ignorance of the real 
advantages of our own works, and it is the duty of all 
who are interested in a national literature to seek to cor- 
rect it. We know that gentlemen purchasing large libra- 
ries can hardly make them complete without addi- 
tions from abroad. But where individuals are 
buying for gifts, or for the filling of vacant niches on 
their shelves, they cannot do better than to select from 
the lists of American publishers. It is unfair to compel 
the retiring of a splendid holiday work after one season’s 
sale, while English books a dozen years old are sold as 
new. Some of the beautiful books that have been 
brought out should be kept before the public. Such 
books as Audubon’s Birds of North America, the History 
of the Indian Tribes of Norih America, Folk Songs, and 
The Festival of Song are well worthy a permanent sale. 
There are hosts of other books, very beautiful and ele- 
gant, which ought to continue in favor with our book- 
buyers. The generous patronage of these will encour- 
age the production of other and bolder works, while at 
least a share of the profits accruing from the book season 
of the year will stand to the credit of American publish- 
ers, instead of a double share to foreigners. 


It is predicted that the large importations of foreign 
books the present season will prove disastrous to those 
who have invested in this way. We cannot say that we 
hope this may be the result, since the sale of books of 
whatever nationality aids the general cause of letters. 
But we do hope that these importers will not run off 
with the lion’s share of the reward. In other words, we 
trust that Americans will, as far as they can consistently 
with their tastes and desires, encourage American pub- 
lishing interests. Our publishers are having a hard 
enough time, at best. They cannot, and do not, make 
the profits of the olden time. The least that can be 
done toaid them in their endeavors is to buy their hooks, 


hibiting the oral or written forms of a language, which 
have been sanctioned by the ablest speakers and authors 
in that language, he assumes to impose new or unusual 
forms upon the tongue or the pen of those whose breath 
it is, he is usurping functions which belong to a higher 
jurisdiction, and the greater the merits of his work may 
be otherwise, the greater is the sin of his transgression.” 
The conjunction “or” is not always used to contrast 
things which differ essentially; it is sometimes used 
where the difference is merely nominal ; and good writers 
generally indicate by one of the following methods the 
sense in which the word is to be understood: If, for the 
purpose of being more explicit, it is needful to speak of 
anything by an “ alias,” we then connect the names by 
“or” simply ; we do not repeat the preposition or the ar- 
ticle before the second name; we say, “ He went to Van 
Diemen’s Land or Tasmania ;” and those who know the 
language know that we are speaking of only one place, 
and that Tasmania is another name for Van Diemen’s 
Land. But if we wish to speak of two places, we repeat 
the preposition, and say, “He came from New York or 
from Baltimore ;” or we repeat the article and say, “ The 
tongue or the pen;’’ or we prefix the word “either” to 
the first of the two, and say, “Hither new or unusual 
forms.” In Mr. Marsh’s sentence, which I have quoted 
at the beginning of this paragraph, he speaks of “ the 
oral or written forms of a language ;” but, as they are 
distinct and different, he ought to have said “ the oral or 
the written forms of a language.” The repetition of the 
article is just as necessary in this place as it is in that 
other part of the sentence where Mr. Marsh says “the 
tongue or the pen.” But there is an error of the same 
sort between these two quotations. Mr. Marsh says, 
“When . . . he assumes to impose new or unusual forms 
upon the tongue or the pen ;” he should have said “ either 
new or unusual forms,” for an unusual form is not neces- 
sarily a new form. A third error in the sentence consists 
of an improper change in the mood of the verb. Mr, 
Marsh says, “ The greater the merits of his work may be 
otherwise, the greater is the sin of his transgression.” 
This should have been, ‘“‘ The greater the merits of his 
work are otherwise, the greater is the sin of his trans- 
gression ;” or, better still, “ The greater the merits which 
his work has otherwise, the greater is the sin of his trans- 
gression.” 

Mr. Marsh’s Notes are thus continued: “In justice 
it should be added that where the Websterian orthogra- 
phy differs from that generally regarded as normal in 
England, the latter is given in brackets and small italics 
in the present edition. This is an improvement, certain- 
ly ; but it would have been much better and fairer to put 
the spelling adopted by the highest living and recent au- 
thorities at least upon an equal footing with that which 
the editors propose to substitute for it, by assigning to it 
as conspicuous a place and letter as to the new orthogra- 
phy.” In this passage Mr. Marsh did not, I believe, 
mean to speak of a certain orthography “regarded as 
normal in England,” but of a certain orthography 7e- 
garded in England as normal. In the latter part of the 
sentence Mr. Marsh falls into a similar error, and tells us 
something which is directly opposed to that which he 
wished to express. He says, “It would have been much 
better and fairer to put the spelling adopted by the high- 
est living and recent authorities at least upon an equal 
footing with that which the editors propose to substitute 
for it, by assigning to it as conspicuous a place and letter 
as to the new orthography.” We are told that the editors 
of Webster’s Dictionary propose to substitute one mode of 
spelling for another by giving to each an equally con- 
spicuous place and letter! I venture to suggest that Mr. 
Marsh’s meaning would have been more clearly expressed 
by the following much briefer form of words; “This is 
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an improvement, certainly ; but it would have been much 
better and fairer to put both upon an equal footing, by as- 
signing to the spelling adopted by the highest living and 
recent authorities as conspicuous a place and letter as 
that assigned to the new orthography.” 

Nothing is unimportant in literary composition. As 
in chess the result of a game is frequently determined 
by the position of a pawn, so in a sentence a writer's 
meaning is frequently determined by the position of a 
comma. In Mr. Marsh’s next sentence there should bea 
comma after the word “language ;” and then we should 
not read of “a word-book of a living language not ex- 
tending beyond a single volume.” 

Passing over the next sentence, I come to one contain- 
ing ninety-eight words. It is as follows: “That which 
has been accomplished for some languages, and which is 
in process of accomplishment for several others—namely, 
a complete historical and expository lexicon of the speech 
—so far from having been effected for the English lan- 
guage by Webster and his improvers, was not even at- 
tempted by them ; nor, though Johnson and Richardson, 
not to mention some older an ess famous laborers in 
the same field, had large and liberal ideas upon the pos- 
sibilities of lexicography, has it ever been seriously un- 
dertaken until it was commenced, within the last ten 
years, by the London Philological Society.” In the first 
place, can we correctly speak of a lexicon being “in pro- 
cess of accomplishment’? Ought we not rather to speak 
of the writing of such a work being in process of accom- 
plishment? To accomplish is to complete, to fill up ; and 
as a lexicon cannot be said to exist until it is completed, 
it appears to me that we can no more speak of a lexicon 
being in process of accomplishment, than we can speak 
of anything that is completed being in process of com- 
pletion. Towards the end of the sentence, Mr. Marsh 
says “nor has it ever been seriously undertaken until it 
was commenced, within the last ten years, by the London 
Philological Society.” Why this change in the tense of 
the verbs? It surely cannot be justified. Mr. Marsh 
should have said “ nor had it ever been seriously under- 





taken until it was commenced, within the last ten years, 
by the London Philological Society.” 


One of the most frequently recurring errors in Mr. 
Marsh's Votes is the improper omission of the article 
after the disjunctive conjunction “or.” Ihave given one 
or two instances of this; here is another, which differs 
from those previously noticed in that it has an adjective 
before the first noun ; and therefore, as the article is not 
repeated after the “or,” the construction of the sentence 
requires that we accept the adjective as applying to the 
second noun as well as to the first. Mr. Marsh speaks of 
“the revolutions of language which have thrown out of 
use and into oblivion a vast multitude of terms familiar, 
in different ages, to our literature and our daily speech, 
sometimes supplying their places by new vocables, some- 
times burying them with the dead objects or ideas they 
stood for.” If Mr. Marsh did not mean to speak of dead 
ideas as well as of dead objects, he should have said 
“sometimes burying them with the dead objects or the 
ideas they stood for.” 

Of the other errors of this sort, I shall notice only one, 
and let the rest pass without comment ; as my purpose is 
not to show how incorrectly Mr. Marsh has written, but 
to draw from his Notes such lessons as I think may 
be useful to students of the English language. Mr. 
Marsh, in speaking of that language, says: “ Hence, to 
the majority of those who use it, it is eminently an arbi- 
trary and conventional speech.” When we speak of a 
noun, and describe it by two adjectives connected by a 
conjunction, it is proper to put the article before only the 
first of the two adjectives, and to say, for instance, “a 
black and white horse ;’ meaning a horse that is black 
and white ; for, if we were to put the article before the 
second adjective also, we should no longer be speaking 
of one horse, but of two horses, one black and the other 
white. Such is the difference between the expressions, 
“a black and white horse,” and, “a black and a white 
horse.” But there is an important exception to this rule 
respecting the repetition of the article; an exception 
which Mr. Marsh has, evidently, overlooked. It is this: 
when a person or a thing is spoken of under two names, 
or is described by two qualities, and one of them begins 
with a consonant sound, and the other with a vowel 
sound, it is necessary, if we have to use the indefinite ar- 
ticle, to put either “a” or “an” before each name or 
each quality, otherwise we shall be expressing ourselves 
ungrammatically. In the sentence which I have quoted 


at the beginning of this paragraph, Mr. Marsh says that | 


the English language is “ an arbitrary and conventional 
speech ;” this is really tantamount to saying that it is “an 
arbitrary and [an] conventional speech.” He should 
. have said, “an arbitrary and a conventional speech,” and 


have trusted to the context to show that he was not 
speaking of two speeches, any more than he would have 
been speaking of two men if, of General Lee, for exam- 
ple, he had said, “he is an officer and a gentleman.” 
Nor need this repetition of the article ever make a sen- 
tence ambiguous ; for, supposing you wished to speak of 
two men, one an officer and the other a civilian whom 
you chose to designate “a gentleman,” you might say, “I 
found myself in the presence of an officer and of a gen- 
tleman ;” and your words would not be misunderstood, 
because it would be known that had you been speaking 
of only one man, you would either have spoken of him 
by name, or, have said, “I found myself in the presence 
of one who is an officer and a gentleman.” 
Lonpon, Sept. 22, 1866. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


THE PEOPLE'S ENGLISH. 
To THE EpitTor oF THE RoUND TABLE: 

DEAR Sir: The language used by the people and that 
which the grammarians would enforce upon them are 
often unlike. In my letter to you of last week I tried 
to show that the scholars are not always right and the 
people wrong. 

The practice of grammar-writers of giving to nouns 
in English three cases is evidently a blunder. Not one of 
our nouns has a form for the objective case. The pro- 
nouns J, thou, he, she, it, who are, asI then said, exceptions. 
These six words have three actual cases or changes of 
form to denote their relation to other words; they have 
separate forms for the nominative, for the possessive, and 
for the objective. Six pronouns only, and no nouns, are 
found to have the three cases; from such a state of facts 
the grammarians deduce a rule that in English all nouns 
have three cases ; and so they teach our children. If, 
in any other branch of science, a man were to de- 
duce the existence of a general law from so slender 
an array of facts, he would be condemned as a very 
careless investigator. The facts are not uniform 
even among the six pronouns. J, thou, and she 
have three well defined cases, separate forms for the 
possessive and for the objective. But he, it, who, while 
they have separate forms for the objective, make the 
possessive by simply adding s, in common with the mass 
of our nouns. Jie becomes his, it its, and who whose ; if 
written he’s, it’s, who’s, they would be about the same 
thing as they now are in sound and would be the same 
thing in form as the common possessive case, made by 
adding s with an apostrophe. It isa matter of dispute 
whether this common English possessive be a genuine 
genitive or whether the ’s be not an abbreviated word. 
Of the other three, Zand she do not make their cases by 
regular inflections of their own forms; what are used as 
their possessives and objectives are, in fact, other words. 
No probable mode of inflection could derive my and me 
from J ; nor her from she. In fact, her and she do not come 
into the English tongue from the same language ; her 
being Anglo-Saxon, while she is not. So that the only 
noun in the English tongue which has its three regular 
cases is the pronoun thou. Thy and thee are inflections 
of the original form of the word ; are, in the strict sense, 
cases or changes of the shape of the nominative. On the 
authority of this singleinstance in the language hangs the 
grammarians’ rule that English nouns have three cases. 

The vagaries of the grammarians are many. Fifty 
years ago many old people pronounced neither and either 
as ni-ther and i-ther; the schoolmasters of that day 
taught the boys to laugh at this pronunciation and to 
say nee-ther and ec-ther ; now all this is exactly reversed. 
The people say nee-ther ; the scholars insist upon ni-ther. 
Now and then we meet a remarkably vulgar fellow who 








says nay-ther ; and, if we trust to the analogy of sleigh 
and neigh, he is perhaps as nearly right as any of us. If 
we seek authority for their pronunciation in the deriva- 
tion of these words, we shall find that the English letter 
7 does not belong to them at all, and therefore that its 
sound has no claim to be heard in pronouncing them. 
The Anglo-Saxon form of the word is aegther. How ae 
was pronounced in that language I do not profess to 
know; but it is tolerably clear it was not pronounced 
like the long ¢ in English. The original of our word 
each is aelc, seeming to show that ae was sometimes pro- 
nounced ¢¢, or like our long ¢ ; and as either and each are 
words of close kinship, it is most likely that the same 
diphthong ae was pronounced alike in the two. On 
the other hand the Anglo-Saxon form of our word any is 
aenig, which would afford some slight authority for our 
vulgar friend’s nay-ther. Authority for the present 


scholarly ni-ther is evidently lacking, if sought in this 
direction. 


nounced the English word which is written clerk as clark. 
There is very good reason for believing that the ¢ in the 
English form of clericus was originally pronounced like 
a in far, for the proper name Clark has come down to ug 
so written. But we were taught by our schoolmasterg 
to say clerk ; now the scholars wish to revive the pro. 
nunciation clark. Our people have gone back to the pro. 
nunciation of the e as in the original word clericus, and 
the scholars are not likely to force them into saying clark 
again until sarpent and l’arning are revived. 

Fifty years ago there were very many persons among 
us who, for the plural of house, used housen ; the scholars 
drove it out of use; yet to my ear housen is as much 
more grateful than the repetition of s in houses as oxen 
is better than oves. It is tolerably plain that we are 
all of us very far wrong in saying chickens. Is not 
chicken simply a genuine English plural of chick? Ox 
oxen, chick, chicken. An English neighbor of mine, 
an unlearned man, always uses chicken as a plural; says 
ten chicken, not ten chickens. On inquiry, he told me 
that in his part of England all the country people used 
itin that way. The vulgar sometimes hold fast to good 
English long after the scholars have adopted Lad habits, 
Chickens, for which we are indebted to our writers, is 
akin to tomatoeses. 

A word about Mr. Moon’s criticism, in your last num. 
ber, of Mr. Marsh’s use of a instead of an before certain 
words beginning with 2. Has not Mr. Moon been mis. 
led by what he daily hears about him; by the practice 
so much more prevalent in England than here of drop. 
ping the? Here we never drop the A in human, which 
is one of his instances of h mute. Nor do we drop it in 
heroic, historian, hyperbole, and like words which are de. 
rived from an original that itself has the aspirate. We 
find it as easy to say heroic with an aspirate as to say 
hero ; to say hydraulic, not ’ydraulic, as to say hydra; 
and if he will practice for himself, his own ear being the 
audience, he will find it comes quite as easy. It is clear. 
ly improper to drop the A, either partially or wholly, in 
heroic and historian, if the original words hero and his 
tory have the aspirate full. And I think if Mr. Moon will 
practice to his own ear, he will find that his rule to use 
an before words beginning with an aspirate, merely 
because the accent is on the second syllable, has a direct 
tendency to promote the bad practice of dropping theh 
where he admits it ought not to be wholly dropped. It 
is much harder to say an heroic action, with a full sound 
or with any sound of the aspirate, than to say a heroic 
action. By the very use of the an we are led to slide 
into an ’eroic, an ’istorian, and the like. 

It has been discovered, of late, that the vulgar in this 
country have resolutely preserved some genuine English 
words which the scholars in England had dropped and 
forgotten, and which, when presented to their eyes and 
ears, they at first pronounced to be Americanisms. If, 
in this country, we have fought harder and more suc- 
cessfully against the bad practice of dropping the / than 
they have in England, should not Mr. Moon and English 
scholars help rather than hinder us in the good work ? 
SENEX, 





HOW TO BIND BOOKS. 
To THE Epitor oF THE RounD TABLE: 

DEAR Sir: AsI sat the other evening in my library, 
admiring my modest collection of books (a thing which I 
am very fond of doing), it occurred to me that a very 
useful theory of binding books might be laid down, and 
that if I were going to bind my collection again I would 
follow it. I would endeavor to render the bindings sug: 
gestive of the contents. Thus, as to colors, one might 
appropriately dress military treatises in red, theological 
in blue, gastronomical in claret or salmon; books on 
magic in black, and a history of pugilism in blue-black; 
instructions for actors and singers in yellow, and guide- 
books and travels in orange. Again, one might bind 
Lamb in pea-green, the history of the Friends in drab, of 
the popes in scarlet, and Cicero de Senectute in gray; 
while Magna Charta should always be preserved in violet. 
When I consider materials, I naturally look for an ac 
count of the Crimean war in russia, a history of the Bar- 
bary States in morocco, accounts of intestine convulsions 
in vellum, works on arboriculture in tree-calf, Bacon in 
hog-skin, biographies of celebrated women in muslin, 
statistics of the lumber trade in boards, a description of 
Saxony in sheep, and all love tales in plain calf, with 
clasps. My collection of criminal trials should be in full 
gilt, and accounts of famous sculptors with marbled 
sides and edges. I would have all books relating to 
those of defective vision elaborately “ blind-tooled.” of 
course I would have books on similar subjects bound sim- 
ilarly ; for instance, a description of Noah’s ark and & 











Fifty years ago most of the old-fashioned ‘people pro 


treatise on the art of preserving pears; the Complete 
Angler and a geometry, or Hardee’s Tactics and & trig- 
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onometry ; a demonology and a spelling-book, and so on. 
In this category I would include sundry utterances of 
TuE RouND TABLE on the prevailing styles of women’s 
dress, and Zhe Independent on the recent elections, the 
gist of both being Tilton whoops. But I am evidently 
getting lost, and will only suggest in addition that it 
would be quite appropriate for any one as far gone in 
pibliomania as I am to carry the foregoing principles into 
his choice of binders, and to have his collection on geog- 
raphy bound by Capé, on angling by Riviére or Herring, 
dream books by Bedford, the Gospels by Matthews, and 
mineralogies by Nicholson. Yours truly, I. B. 
Troy, October 13, 1866. 








MR. MOON’S CRITICISM. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE RouND TABLE : 


Dear Sir: Mr. G. Washington Moon criticises Mr. 
Marsh, in your columns, for using the verb propose in the 
sense of purpose, and tries to create a laugh, at Mr. 
Marsh’s expense, by objecting to “that proposition.” 

Mr. G. Washington Moon evidently does not know— 
what Mr. Marsh knew—-that purpose and propose are 
synonymous words, being different forms from the Latin 
proponere—to place before. When Mr. Marsh says, in the 
passage referred to, “I propose to contribute,” etc.—the 
grammatical meaning is, I propose to myself—I place be- 
fore my mind the purpose—“ to contribute.” By the 
mere use of the words “I propose,” he does not announce 
any proposition, any part of an argument, any statement 
or affirmation to be discussed. And his F.R.S.L. critic 
appears to be more finical than learned when he rises to 
“object to that proposition.” 

Macaulay says, “ I purpose to write the history of Eng- 
land.” He also says, in the same connection, “ the events 
which I propose to relate.” And I have noticed that this 
interchangeable use of the verbs to purpose and to pro- 
pose, in an intransitive sense, is common among good 
writers and speakers. 

As an illustration of incorrect use of words and bad con- 
struction of sentences, let me call your attention to a re- 
view of Mr. Bancroft’s last volume, which was published 
in The New York Times of 13th inst., and which, from 
the space and prominence given to it in that journal, 
must have been considered by the editor a remarkable 
gem of literary criticism. 

One extract from it will be sufficient for the illustra- 
tion. Here it is: 

“Howbeit, that a different manner of elaboration and 
criticism than that of Mr. Bancroft, or than that of any 
of his rivals, must be imported into the writing of the 
history of the American Republic, we hold as assured ; 
for aside from the circumstance that the great modern 
masters of historic composition have taught us to demand 
a vital and informing power in the treatment of the bio- 
graphy of nations, there is one immense fact which, 
arisen in the experience of the United States these later 
days, throws a broad stream of light over the events of 
those earlier days that have been fast lapsing into purple 
mythus.” 

“Howbeit,” Mr. Editor, what do you think of all that? 
What do you think of “a different manner imported 
into writing’? What do you think of “a vital and in- 
forming power in the treatment of it”? What do you 
think of “ one immense fact which, arisen, throws a broad 
stream into purple mythus”? 

I think Mr. P. T. Barnum ought to secure both the 
fact and the mythus, as well as the reviewer who, under 
the museum influences, could probably explain what was 
‘the matter with poor Mr. Bancroft, so that the simple 
can understand the cause of his decline. 

Yours truly, WI11AM R. BLIss. 

New Yonx, October 15, 1866. 








MORE ABOUT NAMES. 
New York City, October 12, 1866. 
To tak Eprror oF THE RounD TABLE: 


somewhere in this vicinity, and that its proprietor, pur- 
suing the present sharp practice of landlords, received 
from his guests the nickname of Grab-all in revenge for 
their empty pockets. Still, these are only conjectures, and 
must not be set down as actual tradition by those histori- 
cal “Bachelor Butterflies ” of the present day who go 
“swooping” round with a long-handled net, catching a 
stray leg or wing of an idea and bagging it, to be re- 
produced as a veritable fowl at some future day. Doubt- 
less, however, the name had its rise in the penuriousness 
of some old settler. But, whatever its significance, it 
has long been lost, as the farmers of this section are the 
reverse of that which the name would seem to imply. 
The name Grab-all, however, is not euphonious, and is, 
besides, unpleasantly suggestive. 

Referring, however, to that portion of your article in 
which allusion is made to foreign names as designations 
of places, will it be contended for a moment that there is 
greater appropriateness or beauty in these than in those 
originally conferred by the aboriginals? Nearly all of 
their names of places refer either to the topographical 
formation of the country or else to some past event which 
gave to the name a peculiar significance. And not only 
is this the case, but the name itself has not unfrequently 
a musical sound which is in exquisite accord with its 
wild and weird surroundings. A few of these Indian names 
are still preserved, and have certainly more appropriate- 
ness than any of the imported ones could possibly have. 
Is not Owasco (the original name) fully as delightful to 
the ear as Auburn? And what, for example, could be 
more beautiful or more euphonious than O-swa-go 
(Oswego), meaning “ flowing out ”—referring to the river 
emptying into Lake Ontario ; Ca-na-jo-ha-ra (Canajoharie), 
“washing the basin ;’ Ga-nun-da-gwa (Canandaigua), 
“a place selected for a settlement ;” Ton-a-wan-da, “ swift- 
water ;” Neahga (Niagara), “at the neck ;’ and Saranac, 
Saratoga, and Sacandaga—the latter having reference to 
the noise of the water in its course over the rocks? In- 
deed, in regard to the latter name, it requires no great 
stretch of poetic fancy for one to imagine, as he bends 
from some crag over this rapid river, that he hears the 
water-spirits singing ever—Sacandaga! Sacandaga! 

Wo. L. STONE. 
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JAMES GATES PERCIVAL* 
CARCELY more than a life-time ago, among a peo. 
ple of such a character that 
“To escape the attacks of hell and the old leaven, 
They chose Connecticut instead of heaven,” 

and in a picturesque region of that commonwealth, a 
village physician, who was a self-willed man of vig- 
orous body and mind, and his wife, a woman of sen- 
sitive nerves and somewhat melancholy temperament, 
had a son, who inherited in a marked degree the 
traits of his parents, and felt through life the guid- 
ance of such impulses as were not fitted to make 
that life altogether happy or satisfactory to his 
friends. The boy was peculiar in his ways from the 
very first. He loved the natural scenery about his 
birth-place, which might well please a person of 
susceptible mind and roving vision. He was shy to- 
wards others, and lisped when he spoke. He seldom 
engaged in boyish sports, and lost himself in such 
books as he could find, and when the home-stock 
failed, he used to send hy the stage-coach to a New 
York circulating library, twenty-three miles distant. 


life, Percival never got a full measure of sympathy; 
and yet he found friends, bound to him by no ties 
but those of compassion, who endured much with 
him and for him, and were steadfast through dis- 
appointments and mortifications that seemed to 
come of his own waywardness, and which might 
well have discouraged the trustiest. 

What he had been as a boy he proved himself as a 
student at college—loving solitude, composing verses 
rapidly and burningly, and, when he offered them to 
a publisher, getting a rebuff that disgusted him with 
his life and drove him to the plow-tail. It was not 
to be expected that such a change could endure. A 
still heartier disgust sent him back again to college, 
with the loss of a year in his course. His note-books 
now show with what urgency he re-entered upon his 
studies, what vast acquisition he made. Still he was 
erratic. Because the students wore long hair and 
shaved the beard, he cut his hair short and let his 
beard grow. He wrote a tragedy for the commence- 
ment exercises, gained the respect of all his tutors 
for his acquirements, and chose medicine for his life 
study. 


He might now have considered he had a line ot 
duty and progress marked out for him; but he went 
into the study of his profession as erratically as ever. 
He devoured the library of one physician and then 
sought another; and to their reproof of his want of 
system in not beginning with the elementary books, 
he replied he had mastered all, elementary or other- 
wise, and proved it by submitting to their questions. 
Doubts of another kind harassed him. His natural 
melancholy gave rise to skepticism and efforts to kill 
himself. If running his head against a stone-wall 
failed him, it was only to suggest to his mind the de- 
lightful release of allowing the devouring tide of the 
Bay of Fundy to overtake him. He went to Phila- 
delphia to become a family tutor, and grew en- 
amored of a young lady of the household, but, acci- 
dentally touching her hand one day, he fled the house 
in dismay, and never again seemed fully at ease in the 
presence of a woman. 


He was seven-and-twenty when he published his 
first volume of poems, and Edward Everett gave it a 
friendly welcome in The North American; but a tray- 
eling botanist next turned his head, and he accompa- 
nied him to South Carolina on a lecturing tour as his 
assistant. At Charleston he fell into the good hands 
of Dr. Gilman, and, instigated by Irving’s success in 
serial publication, he essayed poetry in numbers, and 
brought out Clio No. I. at Charleston. His friends, 
wherever he went, soon found out his idiosyncracies. 
“T do hope,” Dr. Gilman said to him, “ that some in- 
spiration will give you a little worldly sense to bal- 
ance the unrivaled measure of heavenly elasticity 
which makes you so much fitter for another world 
than this,” A year or two of the happiest part of his 
career, with little embarrassment in his finances, in- 
stilled some fine notions into him; and when, on his 
return to New Haven, he did not excite the interest 
he would, he throws up his foolscap in disgust and 
concludes authorship merits his aversion, and that no 
more contemptible being could exist than one who 
writes for money, converting the only shrine where 
mind can find a sure asylum into a huckster’s shop, 
and much more of similar effusions, the meaning of 
which is that his poetical reputation has not brought 
him much money. He does publish another volume, 























If maps and plans were wanting, he marked out his 
towns and fortresses on the smooth sand, and gave 





Dear Sire : In your admirable article entitled Nonsense 
in Names, in the issue of October 13, I notice that, in 
enumerating the absurd names which obtain in different 
sections of the country, you omit a very significant one of 
& town lying upon the eastern bank of Saratoga Lake. I 
Tefer to the town of Grab-all. Upon the origin of sucha 
Temarkable name surely hangs a tale ; unfortunately, how. 
ever, no such appendage has been preserved, and each 
one, if he would have a tale, must manufacture one of his 
own. My theory is, that, asan old tavern in revolution- 
ary times stood in this town directly on the road from 
the Saratoga surrender ground to the lower settlements, 
the landlord, being, perhaps, a grasping old fellow, took 
the opportunity when the British prisoners were passing 
to grab all that he could get. Another supposition is, 
that in former times a hotel for the accommodation ot 


indication of the intuitive powers that he brought to 
the editing of Malte-Brunin his riper years. It was the 
old story of precocity, foreshadowing little comfort for 
its possessor. Mental troubles were even now embitter- 
ing his career, as they did later when they urged him 
to suicide and made his conduct so uncertain in man- 
hood and so trying to his friends. The world has 
little sympathy with such aberration. Absolute in- 
sanity is something to be measured; but when we 
have the native powers of an active mind urged to 
something beyond or beside common results, by a 
taint that does not wholly incapacitate it for adorn- 
ing learning, and yet is erratic enough to lead to dis- 
comfiture and mischance, we are apt to forget the 
misery of such a mind in its vagaries. So, through 








fishing parties from the Springs may have been located 
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however, and Whittier welcomes it in a periodical he 
was then editing. A proposition from a bookseller 
to publish a fine edition of his verse cheers him up 
little, notwithstanding his grand notions, and he is 
flattered with hopes of an English reprint of it; but 
his old obstinacy would not expunge some objection- 
able passages of a skeptical tendency, and a sort 
of inattention failed to satisfy the publisher’s desire 
for some new additions, and so the project, like so 
many others, fell through. Not a little strange is it, 
considering the scope of his recent obstinacy, he next 
is desirous of taking orders in the church ; but he ex- 
changes the project all at once for what he calls the 
most degrading and disgraceful of all occupations— 
the editorship of a party newspaper, which he as- 
sumes with the stereotype phrases of independence 
and what not. 

If ever a man was ill suited for that position, Per- 
cival was; and it was seemingly only that he might 
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make his pen earn himself something that he under- 
took it, not viewing probably in the same light the 
subscriptions to his paper with those to a volume of 
his poems, that was again urged upon him. “I can 
edit a newspaper, but I cannot beg,” he says in refer- 
ence to this publishing scheme by subscription. 

Percival had abandoned his profession as a physi- 
cian out. of a feeling that his poetical reputation had 
precluded his usefulness in it. It had something 
doubtless to do with his tardy advancement, but he 
had not persistency to overcome it. “The public 
has really refused to employ me in any profession, 
because I have assumed the character of a poet,” he 
says. “They have determined, because I have chosen 
moonshine, that I shall live by moonshine.” The fact 
was, Percival himself had much more to do with that 
determination than the poor berated public; and it 
was only by his own error that everything he earned 
went to feed some harpy, as he contended, if it were 
true. He tells the fact plainly, but does not account 
for it. ‘I have never had anything beforehand. I 
should think myself happy if I could get a cell in 
'Tasso’s mad-house, for then I could depend on a per- 
manent residence, but now I change with the moon.” 
Ill success crazed him and soured him. He runs into 
unmannerly jealousy of Cooper, and it was no bene- 
fit to his disposition when a republication of his poems 
in England proved a failure. 


Political affiliation with Calhoun, at a time when 
Calhoun was Secretary of War, opened the way for 
an appointment as a surgeon in the army, with the 
expectancy of a professorship of chemistry at West 
Point. Here was something stable, and it promised 
some good ; but it only ended as before in his desert- 
ing the post, not the post leaving him, causing Cal- 
houn to explain the vagary on the ground that “ Per- 
cival was a poet—a poet!” Friends interested them- 
selves and got him transferred to Boston as post 
surgeon, Here he sickened of the employment as 
usual; and, much to his relief, the post was discon- 
tinued and himself turned adrift. Boston atmosphere 
pleased him for a while, at least; and in Dr. Hay- 
ward and Professor Ticknor he found good friends 
and true. If they got him, however, the appoint- 
ment of Phi Beta Kappa po.*, he was sure to evade 
or neglect it. They assist him in getting subscrip- 
tions to a literary weekly, which he wished to estab- 
lish, and all of a sudden learn it is abandoned, just 
as they are looking for the first number. Dr. Hay- 
ward soon measured him ; but endured his gyrations, 
nevertheless, “ He knew less of business affairs than 
any man I ever met, and was suspicious that those 
with whom he dealt wished to overreach him,” was 
the doctor’s conclusion, and he ever after found it 
fortified. "When he perceived his best directed efforts 
at ameliorating his condition miscarry through Per- 
cival’s neglect, or something worse, he was forced to 
tell him plainly that he believed much of his ill suc- 
cess with the booksellers was owing to the manner in 
which he treated them. Percival, however, could 
never be made to see this. Booksellers were all har- 
pies in his estimation; and when, in 1827, he offered 
to the Greek committee of Philadelphia all his poems 
on the Greek cause, printed or in manuscript, to be 
published for the sole benefit of the Greeks, and re- 
ceived an intimation that such a volume would not 
pay expenses of paper and printing, he discovered 
that it was not booksellers alone that turned him the 
cold shoulder, and he determined never again to at- 
tempt the chivalrous. It was some gratification to 
find a Phi Beta Kappa poem which he had delivered 
not long before this meeting full acknowledgment 
from Bryant, the only one of his cotemporaries in 
poetry whom Percival seems to think well of. Henry 
Ware, Jr., did not treat his production with quite the 
same consideration in The North American, but it did 
not debar its author from giving a cordial welcome 
to Channing’s exposition of his doctrine in his 
famous sermon. 

In 1828, when Morris, in his New York Mirror, 
sought to add to its attractions by giving, in a single 
plate, the several likenesses of nine living American 
poets, he put Percival in the central place of honor, sur- 
rounded by Bryant, Sprague, Pierpont, Irving, Wood- 
worth, Brooks, Pinckney, and Halleck, and this pre- 
eminence in popular estimation doubtless belonged 
to him, however the relation may be changed by the 


lapse of years. It was this fame in men’s breath, 
without corresponding repletion of purse, that chafed 
on the poet’s sensitive and jealous temperament. 
Percival’s poverty was not from any extravagance ; 
for he had no expensive tastes except in the matter of 
books, and these he would buy even to necessitating 
a crust of bread for his dinner. With small income, 
accordingly, his library had increased marvelously, 
and when he was a little forehanded with the funds 
accruing from his unhappy junction with Dr. Web- 
ster in the compilation of his unabridged dictionary, 
he invested the surplus at once in a house in his native 
town, and felt happy to have at last an asylum for 
his books; and rather than part with these he subse- 
quently endured great straits of privation, on an an- 
nual income of sixty-five dollars! 

Now began the most gloomy period of his career. 
His books were his solace and asked no questions of 
finance, but his daily wants did. An attempt to re. 
produce his poems in a shape to match The Aldine 
Poets utterly failed of encouragement. A precarious 
livelihood was only secured by lectures, or occasional 
contributions to the newspapers and periodicals ; but 
finally his debts for books overcame him, and he had 
to seek, and he found, twelve gentlemen who stood 
him as sureties for as many hundred dollars on an 
obligation which was not canceled till near his death, 
In the composition of his poetry, though Bryant has 
pronounced it nearer improvisation than anything in 
our American literature, Percival had always labored 
conscientiously, and was gratified, as he says, to find 
that those passages he had worked over the most 
were invariably the easiest in rhythm and most spirit- 
edin import. He carried much this same determina- 
tion into the new field that was open to him in the 
geological survey of Connecticut, undertaken by 
order of the legislature. He was, in fact, much too 
thorough to suit the eager haste of his constituents 
for some tangible result; but his report gained him 
the encomiums of the chief geologists of the world. 
This completed, came that hermit-life that he lived 
in New Haven for years, which excited so much curi- 
osity, from the strange appearance of the man in the 
streets and the utter exclusion that he would have in 
his own apartment, never allowing, if possible to pre- 
vent, a human being to inspect its interior, and hold- 
ing his interviews in the outer entry with even his 
friendliest callers. This life had its charms for him, 
odd and solitary man as he was; and he left his 
household gods with much reluctance to engage in 
a survey of the state of Wisconsin. As this procured 
him funds, he employed his friends to purchase a plot 
of ground in New Haven, and under his direction to 
cause to be built upon it a building whose chief rec- 
ommendation to him was that its plan secured him 
solitude and freedom from intrusion. 
live to occupy the den he had contrived, for he died 
in Wisconsin, while the survey was still incomplete, 
in 1856. 


been more familiarly presented to his countrymen by 


volume before us. 


with his character. 


editor, and so large a part of the volume is taken up 
with Percival’s own letters, and those of reminiscen- 





ing of the public confidence by undue extenuation 


He did not 


During the interval since that event, Percival has 


the publication, a few years later, of his complete 
poetical works in a popular minature form, under the 
editing of Mr. James T. Fields; by the publication of 
sundry articles upon him in the periodicals, and finally 
by the curiosity arising from the announcement of the 
From the very slight idea which 
we have endeavored to give of his Life and Letters, 
the reader will perceive that if the lives of literary 
men are usually monotonous, this one was rife enough 
with vagaries, indiscretions, and sufferings to cause a 
story of some interest, if affording little satisfaction 
Mr. Ward says he entered upon 
the task of describing this strange man with remin- 
iscences of boyish fervor for his poetry. As he looked 
into the matter he found Percival’s executor and 
friends ready to afford him assistance, and he was 
prompted to this biography. He simply claims to be 


ces by his surviving friends of various stages of his 
career, that in great measure his labors have been 
simply editorial ones; but there is enough in the 
work to show his own devotedness to the task, and 
to evince a kindly appreciation on his part of the un- 
fortunate subject of his researches, without any wrong-|_ * 


and misplaced eulogy. We esteem the book a yaly 
able contribution to our literary history, and not 9 
useless help to the psychologist, for men like Percival, 
if they do not command our perfect sympathy, act 
like floats to carry us over many a vexed shoal of de. 
lusive contrast of mind with mind. That Perciya] 
will ever be considered again the poet he was held to 
be by our fathers and grandfathers, we do not be. 
lieve; but that historically he has secured a niche in 
our Valhalla, is quite certain; and a prominent 
niche too, whose strange figure, as he is brought to 
mind, half-wild, half-rapt in aspect, lean in shape and 
stooping in stature, clad in the old camlet cloak, and 
with eyes gazing downward in their shyness, we can 
never so well contemplate as when we have Mr, 
Ward’s biography in hand; which we ourselves now 
lay aside with feelings of thankfulness towards the 
author and of amazement towards his subject. 








VIGNETTES.* 

HIS is no doubt a well-meant and in some respect, 

acommendable production, and yet its general 
effect is by no means agreeable. It is not obvious at 
first thoughts why the lives of a dozen accomplished 
and excellent women, told by another who has some 
claim to be enrolled in the same category, should be 
rather unpleasant reading. A little reflection makes 
the matter clear. These sketches were written for a 
periodical, in the first place, and the idea of collecting 
and publishing them in their present form was an 
afterthought. The consequence is that there is an 
unappetizing flavor of monotony about them, a con- 
stant repetition of the same sauce, such as some people 
complain of in American hotel dinners. The mind 
gets weary with going over catalogues of the virtues 
of these exemplary ladies and rather revolts at the 
somewhat mechanical fashion with which Miss Parkes 
piously winds them all up in her perorations. There 
are certain very worthy people in the world, and our 
authoress is one of them, who, with the best intentions, 
never seem to get at the difference between inflation 
and incision, and who are therefore for ever blowing 
bubbles instead of pricking them. The effect pro- 
duced by Miss Parkes is something like that of an 
individual with untrained powers of analysis and 
sonorous falsity of elocution who insists on dealing 
out to you empty platitudes with the air of a philoso- 
pher making a discovery. Generally speaking, this 
is one of the many bad results of hearing a great deal 
of bad preaching, and, judging from her context, this 
has probably been one of Miss Parkes’s experiences. 
The chief drawback, however, about her book 
as a work of human interest consists in the fact 


good. If there ever was a better woman than the 
subject of one biographical sketch it was the subject 
of the next one, and so on to the end of the volume. 
The best picture is that of Madame Swetchine, a fa- 
mous Russian lady, wife of one of the generals who 
fought against the first Napoleon, who died in 1850 
at the age of ninety-two, and whom she survived 
seven years longer. Madame Swetchine was a woman 
of extraordinary accomplishments but not extraor- 
dinary intellect ; and Miss Parkes seems to think that 
this was the reason that she enjoyed the friendship 
of such men as De Tocqueville, Lamartine, and Mon- 
talembert. She was very patriotic, but, like many 
patriotic Americans as well as Russians, she rather 
preferred Paris. At all events, there most of her life 
was passed, and there, we think, it ended. Madame 
Swetchine’s remarkable social success, which most 
people who were in Europe prior to ten years ag0 
have heard something of while she yet lived, was 
due, as usual, to tact, to a highly sympathetic na- 
ture, and to a finely balanced organization, rather 
than to intellectual superiority. A year before the 
decease of this lady, there died at Paris another 
whose name was not so often heard in the salons, but 
which was in the mouths of the poor all over Paris. 
This was Jeanne Marie Rendu, afterwards known 48 
la seur Rosalie, who was born in 1787, just before the 
terrible years of the French Revolution. This noble 
and venerable lady probably did more ,good for the 
poor and vicious of one of the worst quarters of 





nettes. Twelve biographical sketches. By Bessie Rayner 
Portes’ author of Hseay? on Woman's Work, etc. Alexandet 
Strahan, London and New York. 1866. 
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Paris during a period of fifty years than any other 
ten individuals, She became, early in life, a member 
of the Society of St. Vincent de Paul, and, beginning 
her career as a simple sister in the Rue des Francs- 
Bourgeois, she ended it as superior of the Maison de 
Ja Rue de l’Epée-de-Bois. But in cach post, as Miss 
Parkes says, “‘ she was the soul of her associates ; she 
undertook and carried on for more than half a cen- 
tury an energetic contest against the miseries and 
yices of her quarter, never making a backward step, 
neyer even standing still; never disheartened, never 
beaten ; resting from one fatigue by changing it for 
another ; replacing work accomplished by some new 
endeavor ; and only laying down her weapons in the 
hour when God called his servant to eternal rest.” 

Madame Marie Pape-Carpantier is a French author- 
ess and teacher, her works chiefly consisting of valu- 
able school-books, and her present position being 
that of directress to an institution which bears the 
name of Cours Pratique des Salles d’Asile, and whose 
principal object appears to be that of preparing mis- 
tresses for infant-schools. Madame de Lamartine 
scarcely needed Miss Parkes’s sketch to make her 
known to the world ; and certainly, in cases like hers 
and that of Madame Swetchine, who has had a full and 
able biographer in the Count de Falloux, it is difficult 
to see what good end is served by dishing them up in 
epitomes like these unless to serve as padding for 
magazines or to gain repute for discriminative analy- 
sis for the authoress, The former object has been at- 
tained, but the latter must be pronounced rather 
doubtful. The remaining sketches are of Madame 
Luce, of Algiers, who has made herself a worthy 
name by instructing little Mohammedans in sound 
principles of literature and loyalty to France; Gover- 
nor Winthrop’s Wife, which is a review of a sketch 
rather than a sketch itself, being based on the Rev. 
James Anderson’s Memorable Women of the Puritan 
Times ; Miss Cornelia Knight, which is also a review 
of an autobiography by a gentlewoman whose celeb- 
rity rests on the fact of her having been for a time 
lady-companion to the ill-fated Princess Charlotte of 
Wales; Bianca Milesi Mojon, the eminent Italian, 
who was the friend of Lady Byron and Maria Edge- 
worth, but in writing whose biography Miss Parkes 
has been anticipated by that Emile Souvestre who 
was nicknamed “JL Aristide de la littérature ;” Mrs. 
Delany, of whom we have also heard something be- 
fore; Mrs. Dr. Harriot K. Hunt, to whom the same 
observation applies ; Miss Bosanquet, famous in Meth- 
odism, and Mrs. Jameson. The fitness of women to 
make good doctors is rather insisted upon by Miss 
Parkes, and she is happy to find an illustration of her 
theory in Mrs. Dr. Ilunt, who seems to be as unlike a 
woman as one can be and yet retain her sex. This, 
however, is nearly always the case, and furnishes the 
most obvious argument agaisnt the whole theory. If 
women make good physicians only in the degree in 
which they are like men and unlike women, we must 
count the cases as exceptional phenomena, and by no 
Means as proving a general proposition. We would 
much rather see women drive out the smug foplings 
from behind counters where they finger silks and 
laces and furbelows—feminine work most assuredly, 
if any such there is—than thronging too rapidly into 
thelearned professions. At the same time, if they can 
get people to believe in their prognoses and to take 
their prescriptions, we do not see why they should 
not do so to their hearts’ content. 

Books patched up of magazine articles are seldom 
very good, and Vignettes is hardly an exception. No 
doubt there are some estimable people who will be 
interested in the sketches, and they certainly cannot 
do much harm. The characters depicted are alto- 
gether too angelic and spotless for that. It is sel- 
dom, indeed, that we are introduced to an assembly 
of such immaculate personages; but if Miss Parkes 
could only have managed to throw in a few wicked 
ones among them, although it might have made her 


Volume less harmonious, it would certainly have made 
It more interesting. 
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Helen Ford. By Horatio Alger, Jr. Boston : Loring, 
—Having a subject whose resources were sufficient for 
the production of a creditable article of the kind used to 

the interstices of magazines, Mr. Alger has diffused 








it through a book which, by the nature of the process, 
becomes watery and feeble. The theme is the attempt 
by a nepvew who has ingratiated himself into his uncle’s 
favor to inherit the uncle’s fortune. His measures to this 
end are, first, to foment a quarrel between the father and 
son, then to represent the latter as dead, intercept his 
letters, and substitute for the true will a forged one 
which excludes him. These expedients are seconded by 
the blind credulity of the now relenting father, and the 
preoccupation of the son in a mechanical impossibility to 
such an extent that his extreme poverty never leads him 
to open communication with his millionaire father, who, 
like himself, lives in New York. The villainy is event- 
ually frustrated. The nephew’s lawyer, who is but a 
stupid sort of scamp, concludes that he can better him- 
self by going over to the cause of innocence, which he 
accordingly does. The clerk employed to forge the will 
js betrayed by an abused wife, as the result of all which 
a retributive crash ensues and suffering virtue rises upon 
the ruins, 


Mr. Alger’s story is entirely comprehensible by the 
mildest intellect, is very unobjectionable, and not a little 
tame. Of the same order as, while superior to, Mr. T. S. 
Arthur’s books, it is just the kind of work which it is 
judicious to place in the hands of children with a view 
of teaching them that novel-reading is neither exciting 
nor fraught with forbidden pleasures. It is by no means 
devoid of merit which, by greater elaboration and pains, 
might have made of the same plot an entertaining story. 
Especially undesirable characteristics are the infantile 
simplicity of the unfolding of the story and the little 
bursts of sentiment let off during that operation. A very 
limited observation, too, must any oné have had of the 
sharpness of the New York gaumins who could imagine 
even the adroitest of pettifoggers imposing upon one of 
them as here narrated : 


“Reaching the street, he was accosted by a newsboy 
who was anxious to place in his hands a sheet containing 
a record of all the latest news that had transpired in 
both hemispheres--and all for the insignificant sum of 
five cents! Mr. Sharp took the paper. He then began 
to fumble about in his pocket for the required change. 

“Bless me!’ he exclaimed, after two or three dives 
which brought forth nothing, ‘I believe on my soul that 
I haven’t got any change. Such a ridiculously small 
sum, too!’ 

“ He looked pensively at the boy, who gazed at him in 
return in patient expectation. 

“ After a moment’s pause the lawyer explained, sud- 
denly, ‘ Perhaps you can change a fifty ?” 

“Half a dollar!’ said the boy, briskly, ‘oh, yes!’ and 
he forthwith pulled out a handful of small silver pieces 
mingled with pennies. 

“ «My young friend,’ remarked Mr. Sharp, graciously, 
‘I meant a fifty-dollar bill.’ 

“The newsboy whistled. ‘Perhaps you take me for a 
bank,’ he remarked. ‘I can’t change no fifties. I can 
change a one or a two may be.’ 

“«My boy,’ said the attorney, with a gentle intona- 
tion, ‘I never carry small bills about with me. If you 
will call on me to-morrow, I will take another paper.’ 

“The little newsboy looked in bewilderment after the 
retreating form of Mr. Sharp. There was something 
wrong unquestionably. He had parted with his paper, 
and had not obtained an equivalent. But how could he 
summon up confidence to dun a man of such magnificent 
conceptions that a bill representing his entire capital 
would be too small for him to carry about. 

“*T'd a good deal rather trade with people that ain’t 
so darned rich,’ thought the newsboy, ruefully. 

“Then it occurred to him that his customer had asked 
him to call the next day, and he had not been told where 
to call, Mr. Sharp was still near, and he determined to 
run after him and inquire. 

“Tn a minute or two the lawyer was made sensible of a 
slight tugging at his coat-tail. Looking around, his eye 
rested on the little newsboy. 

“* Well, my friend,’ said he, blandly, ‘in what way 
can I serve you ?’ 

“*You asked me to leave you a paper to-morrow, but 
1 don’t know where you live.’ 

“*O yes, certainly,’ said Mr. Sharp ; ‘ how could I be so 
neglectful. You will find me at any time in my office, 
third story, round the corner. Anybody will tell you 
where. And now, asI am called away upon important 
business, I shall be compelled to request you to release 
your hold upon my coat-tail.’ : 

“ So saying he smiled benignantly, and walked away. 

“«Third story, round the corner ;’ slowly repeated the 
boy. ‘ Anybody will tell me!’ What corner, I’d like to 
know? And how in thunder am I to know what third 
story it is, and who I am to ask for when I find it? 

“The young merchant shook his head dubiously as 
these formidable queries suggested themselves to him, 
and came to the conclusion that he was no better off than 
before he inquired. 

“ Meanwhile Mr. Sharp pursued his way, smiling com- 
placently as he thought of the admirable manner in 
which he had obtained possession of the newspaper with- 
out rendering an equivalent. 

“You're a shrewd fellow, Sharp,’ said he to himself. 
‘There are not many who would have managed it so 
cleverly.’ ” 


Ballads, Lyrics, and Hymns. By Alice Cary. New 
York: Published by Hurd & Houghton. 1866. Pp. 383. 
—This is the first elegant book of the season, and very 








beautiful it is in its Riverside dress of exquisite work- 
manship. For once this press has omitted the superflu- 
ous and not very ornamental initial letters and head- 
pieces of which it has been too profuse in its produc- 
tions. We wish the inexplicable monogram upon the 
title-page might also have been omitted, as well as a con- 
siderable number of the not very handsomely engraved 
tail-pieces. The book is made as substantially and richly 
as the best English or French books,-and ought to be a 
favorite gift-book during the approaching holiday season. 

Miss Alice Cary has written very many tasteful poems, 
mostly, however, of a short and occasional character. 
She rests her claims as a poetess upon no single effort, 
but rather upon stray ballads and songs which have from 
time to time appeared in the newspapers and periodicals 
of the day. Perhaps the best lines she has written are 
those of the prelude to the volume, addressed as an 
“apology to the spirit of song,” and which have already 
appeared in our literary notes. 

The contents of the volume are divided into “ ballads,” 
“thoughts and theories,” and “hymns.” There is no 
poem of the collection that can be selected to fully rep- 
resent the varying moods of the authoress. Her songs 
have generally been evoked by some occurrence of indi- 
vidual or national experience, and betray throughout 
sincerity and the truest inspirations. But the fancies 
are not so pretty as are those of Florence Percy, nor is 
there that depth of feeling which characterizes much of 
Mrs. Sigourney’s poetry. Now and then a single verse 
is especially good, as— 

* Too much of joy is sorrowful, 
So cares must needs abound; 
The vine that bears too many flowers 
Will trail upon the ground.” 

One of the pleasantest poems in the collection is the 

following, entitled “ My Creed”: 
‘**Thold that Christian grace abounds 
Where charity is seen; that when 
We climb to Heaven, ’tis on the rounds 
Of love to men. 
**T hold all else, named picty, 
A selfish scheme, a vain pretense ; 
Where center is not—can there be 
Circumference ? 
‘* This I moreover hold, and dare 
Affirm where’er my rhyme may go, 
Whatever things be sweet or fair, 
Love makes them so. 


** Whether it be the lullabies 
That charm to rest the nursling bird, 
Or that sweet confidence of sighs 
And blushes, made without a word. 


‘* Whether the dazzling and the flush 
Of softly sumptuous garden bowers, 
Or by some cabin door, or bush 
Of ragged flowers, 
“*Tis not the wide phylactery, _ 
Nor stubborn fast, nor stated prayers, 
That make us saints; we judge the tree 
By what it bears. 
** And when a man can live apart 
From works, on theologic trust, 
I know the blood about his heart 
Is dry as dust.” 

The book is illustrated by engravings from designs by 
Hochstein, Herrick, Fenn, Bellows, Hillen, Cary, Gran- 
ville Perkins, J. G. Brown, Wm. Hart, and Launt Thomp- 
son ; but the engravers have nearly ruined them by the 
coarseness of their work. 

Miss Alice Cary sends forth acollection of verse which 
will be sure to meet with many friends. For many 
years she has been one of the most popular of New 
York writers, and scarcely ever is there a literary gath- 
ering without her welcome presence. While we do not 
accord her a very lofty position as a poetess, we still can 
find little in her clear-ringing and pure verse that calls 
for criticism. 


The Higher Education of Women. By Emily Davies. 
Alexander Strahan, London and New York. 1866. 
Pp.191.—There are few who have not watched with pro- 
found anxiety the struggle which has been made from 
time to time by woman to obtain a recognition of her 
proper position in the social order. The matter is one of 
permanent and vital interest to all mankind, and while the 
injudicious champions of woman’srights may, by their ex- 
aggerated efforts, repel all sympathy and even create feel- 
ings of aversion and antagonism, and the bigoted con- 
servators of existing forms may visit with unsparing con- 
demnation any attempt at reforming evils which are yet 
too manifestly true to be denied—a work on The Higher 
Education of Women, full of sound judgment and well di- 
gested advice—a practical and comprehensive analysis 
of this deeply absorbing subject must be of incalculable 
value. ‘ Where the laws about women are bad, half the 
city may be looked upon as without law,” was a saying of 
Aristotle ; its application in the present day is sufficiently 
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obvious. Our Christian Church recognizes no distinction | form of a diary is not the most approved method of relat- 
between her children ; they are baptized with the sign of | ing romance or history, end we regret that it should be 
the cross “in token that hereafter he or she shall not be adopted in narrating so interesting a story. 


ashamed to confess the faith of Christ crucified, and man- | It seems that the grandfather and father of Mr. Bul- 


fully to fight under his banner against sin, the world, and | finch were among the originators of the voyages of explora- 
the devil; and to continue Christ’s faithful soldier and | tion which were made up the Columbia river as far back 
servant to his or her life’s end.” What wonder, then, if | as 1788. That part of the book which relates to Oregon 
women often run into extremes in their resentment at | contains an account of the explorations of the Boston ship 
the opposition which encounters them at every turn | Columbia, also of the subsequent explorations of Captains 


when, in spite of defective education and social ridicule, | Lewis and Clarke. The history is made up from original 





they attempt to fit themselves for a profession or 
mark out a career beyond the limits allotted to them by 
man? Can any one marvel that a woman should feel hu- 
miliated at being told by John Ruskin that “a man 
ought to know any language or science he learns thor- 


, documents, and is thoroughly authentic. Much issaid of 


Indian life and habits, and the entire story of the voyages 
up the Columbia and down the Yellowstone is full of ro- 
mantic interest. Those who find pleasure in reading 
modern books of travel over the plains and mountains to 


oughly, while a woman ought to know the same language 
or science only so far as may enable her to sympathize 
in her husband’s pleasures, and in those of his best 
friends ;” or that her indignation should be aroused by 
the learned critic who says, if women must choose a pro- 
fession, “‘she must either be a governess, aut id quod 
dicere nolo,” and this in an age adorned with such names 
as Mrs. Somerville, Miss Herschell, Caroline Cornwallis 
the friend and correspondent of Sismondi, Miss Marti- 
neau, and Miss Evans? 


“The education of a lady,” says our authoress, “ ought 
to mean the highest and the finest culture of the time. 
The accurate habits of thought and the intellectual pol- 
ish by which the scholar is distinguished, ought to be no 
less carefully sought in the training of woman than in 
that of man.... Difficult cases in social ethics fre- 


the Pacific, will find this sketch of Oregon in the olden 
times exceedingly attractive. 

The second part of the volume is entitled dorado, 
and is a descriptive account of the expeditions which 
were sent out, shortly after the discovery and conquest 
of Mexico and Peru, in search of the imaginary empire 
called Eldorado. This country was supposed to lie upon 
the banks of the river Amazon, in South America, and 
many were the parties of exploration that were sent 
thither from different nations. The different discoverers 
who are mentioned are Sir Walter Raleigh, Orellana, 
Madame Godin, and Herndon. The part devoted to 
Raleigh is especially interesting. There is enough of 
legend about the book to inspire a long poem. In its 


; present condition, as thrown together by Mr. Bulfinch, it 
quently arise, on which women are obliged to act and to | is about as far from being poetical as anything can well 
guide the action of others. However incompetent they | : a Ne i PO 
may be, they cannot escape the responsibility of judging | be. At the Game Cane, We So Net fem quite Higas Rene 
and deciding.” | cising this author, since it was his more entertaining work 

Into the vexed question of the right of woman to take | upon the “age of chivalry” that first suggested the name 
part in politics the writer of this book declines to enter, | borne by this paper. 
but her earnest efforts in behalf of their higher education = 
all tend to the advancement of that intellectual training | 
which fits man or ehmasaie to form right ne aa | Lirtte, Brown & Co., Boston.—History of the United States, 
the momentous questions of the day, at thesame time, _from the Dtecovery of the American Continent. By George 
that the groundwork is laid for the pursuit of literary or Ja ee ee tata. ee 


mEs S. CLAXTON, Philadelphia.—The Book of Common Prayer. 
artistic study, and, while the paramount importance | as Amended by the Westminster Divines a.p. 1661. Edited 


Sete § “ by Charles W. Shields, D.D. 1867. Pp. xxiv., 637, 188. 
of home duties is strongly enforced, the necessity of |Hurp & Hovcnton, New York.—The Authorship of Shakes- 


: : : : eare. By Nathaniel Holmes. 1866. Pp. xvi., 601. 
women making choice of a profession as a means of main- . The Rise and the Fall; or, The Origin of Moral Evil. 1866. 
tenance is the object of her especial consideration. After | 


Pp. ix., 311. 
enumerating some of the avocations for which women | 
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and generally commonplace ; but in drawing flies, wasps, 
beetles, butterflies, spiders, snakes, toads, shells, etc., he ig 
effective, and, we presume, accurate. At any rate, his wee 
little creatures are spirited and lifelike, and in harmony 
with the character of the poem, which is utterly destitute 
of imagination from the first line to the last. The illus. 
trations for The Cotter's Saturday Night, which is to be 
published by Messrs. Charles Scribner & Co., are from de. 
signs by Mr. F. A. Chapman, whose name is as unknown 
to us as that of Mr. Lumley. They are forty-four in num. 
ber, not including the frontispiece, two for each stanza 
of the poem, head and tail pieces, we suppose they may be 
called, and four full-page engravings which ought not to 
have gone in the volume, since they are not only not good 
in themselves, but quite out of keeping with the rest of 
the illustrations, which possess considerable merit in an 
unambitious, homely way. As this is the first time that 
The Cotter's Saturday Night has ever been illustrated 
outside of the collected editions of Burns, it will, we 
fancy, have a good sale, especially among his enthusi. 
astic countrymen, whose Shakespeare he is. The designs 
of Maud Muller, which will be published by Messrs, 
‘Ticknor & Fields, are by Mr. W. J. Hennessy, of this 
city, an artist of considerable reputation. They are 
twelve in number, each illustrating some salient point 
or touching thought in Mr. Whittier’s charming littl 
pastoral, which will live longer, we think, than anything 
else that he has written, and all fairly representative of 
its spirit and the locality in which it is laid. They are 
not all equal either in conception or execution, two or 
three being quite indifferently engraved. The best, in 
our way of thinking, are the first and fourth of the 
series, one representing Maud raking the meadow-hay, 
and the other as listening to the judge while he 
“ Talked of the haying, and wondered whether 

The cloud in the west would bring foul weather.” 
Not quite so good, perhaps, but still excellent, is the 
judge on horseback, looking back to where Maud stands 
as he climbs the hill. Altogether, Mr. Hennessy’s de. 
signs for this poem are the best things that he has yet 
done, as the little quarto which contains them is the 
most promising that we have yet seen of our forthcoming 
illustrated books. 


WHETHER the poets as a class are less open toall 





+ See & Se. gg ae Questions. By 
ev. Henry A. Brann, D.D. 1866. - 292, 
may be fitted hb dicine and surgery, the dispens- . vk Euaweon Rea & Co., Philadelphia.—Elements of Medical 
ay be fitted, such as me a gery, the aisp' Chemistry. By B. Howard Rand, MD. 3867. p. 390, : 
i ini i i | A 8S N, Ne — egular 
1S f cong, anearer sr tanthnand eee on — and the een. iy the = etl Senen, SA. Iilustrated 
criminal, the superintendence of farming operations and by Edward Whymper. Second Edition. 1866. Pp. 393. 
* . ‘ DA & Co., w York.—English Com ition. By Alex- 
book-keeping, the writer says of manufactures y ander Bain, MA. “American edition, revised. 1867. p. 343. 
“It is vain to say that a factory is not a fit place for a A Eveationl Arithmetic. By G. P. Quackenbos, A.M. 1866. 
lady. Ifit is not, it ought to be madeso. Ifthe moral | : ee 
< . . A | Lee & SHEPARD, Boston.—Martyria; or, Andersonville Prison. 
atmosphere of a workshop is necessarily debasing, no hu- | “*" py Augustus'C. Hamlin. Tilustrated by the Author. 1866. 
man being ought to be exposed toitsinfluence. But is; Pp. 256. , : 
it riecessarily debasing? Are machines in themselves de- | ADAMS, meee ee et : A Summer 
moralizing? What is the moral difference between a a a 
spinning-jenny and a distaff? Are knitting needles re- | PAMPHLETS, ETC. 
fined and knitting machines coarse? Is there any reason, wer Bd So See Mesto’ Dortents Gal- 
in the nature of things, why the moral tone of a factory gy ee par > a ’ 
should be less pure and elevated than that of the home? | mg ge ~~ eeeeedtined 
Is it not rather that we want in our modern workshops ; Dawson Bros., Montreal.—An Analytical and Critical Synopsis 
the influence conveyed by daily intercourse between —d a Selection of Piano-forte Literature, etc. By Dr. James 
: ck. 1866. Pp. 72. 
women to whom wealth has given the means of culture | Iyisox, PHINNEY, 
and refinement and the laborers whom poverty obliges 
to work with their hands, but who need not therefore 
part with any essential feminine attribute? If, in all the 
works where women are employed in the inferior depart- 
ments, the daughters of the masters were instructed in the 
business, made so thoroughly conversant with it as to be | 
able to take a real part in its direction, two advantages 
would be gained. The higher class of workers would ac- 
quire larger sympathies, more living interests, increased 
aptitude for affairs, and an exhilarating sense of usefulness | 
—of having a place in the world from which they would be | 
missed if they were withdrawn from it. The lower class 
would, on their part, be elevated by the contact with a 
genuine refinement, not too fine to be useful. They 
would see that a lady is a lady not in virtue of her costly 
dress and luxurious habits, but in the gentleness, the 
truthfulness, and the sensitive sympathy which are 
among the most precious fruits of high culture.” 
In all likelihood, this book will not commend itself to 
:* ’g ri 5 ne ‘ : 
the extreme advocates o ya eames rights” as they ~ publication of illustrated books of American manufacture. 
understood by those who see in every man a tyrant and Ww ‘ee 
: : e know of nothing in progress so elaborate as The Fes- 
in every,woman a helples sslave—who hope by loud and | ,. ‘ 
dee ae : ‘ oe ., | tival of Song and the different. Tennyson volumes of last 
public assertion to jump at once into a position for which | : , 
he Sele z : | year, and Dr. Palmer’s Folk Songs and the Sketch Book of 
by ignorance and want of culture they evince their utter | : : : 

: /an earlier date. The most noticeable illustrated books of 
unfitness ; but by those whose understanding possesses | which we have set ess enctienses enn, The Celestia 
the breadth, the liberality, the love of abstract truth, the | y er 4 a 

sags : | by Joseph Rodman Drake ; The Cotter’s Saturday Night 
aspiration which could enable them to become worthy of | as , 
é : ‘ : : | by Robert Burns, and Mr. Whittier’s poem of Maud Mul- 

the place they claim, this admirable little work will be! : : 
sicallitadeimensitiaial |ler. The designs for the first, of which there are some 
8 PP one hundred, more or less, were drawn for the edition in 
Oregon and Eldorado ; or, Romance of the Rivers. By | which they appear, and which will shortly be published 
Thomas Bulfinch. Boston: J. E. Tilton & Co. 1866. by Mr. G. W. Carleton. The name of their artist is Arthur 
Pp. 464.—Mr. Bulfinch has treated a very interesting Lumley, of whom we confess we never heard before, and 
subject in a very hasty manner. He has doubtless re-| who shows considerable talent in the line of art which he 
corded facts which have been gathered with care, but the has made the specialty of the volume, and which may be 
literary execution of the work is socrude and uninterest- | described as the illustration of insect-life. When he at- 
ing that many readers will actually be repelled. The | tempts figures, fairy or otherwise, he is seldom graceful, 


LAKEMAN & Co., New York.—Drawing from 
Objects. By Professor John Goodison. 1866. Pp. 54. 


SHeet Music. 
THappeEvs Firtu, New York.—Fire of Youth Galop. By H. 
Herrmann. 
Marien Polka. By Carl Faust. 
** When we marched to the roll of the drum.”’ 
T. Bingham Bishop. 
“Til never forget thee, dear Mary.” Song. By T. Bing- 
ham Bishop. 
Mazurka, Song, Scena, and Bolero from Doctor of Alcan- 
tara. By J. Eichberg, 
We have also received current issues of The American Journal 
of Medical Sciences (Philadelphia), The Galaxy (New York), The 
Radical (Boston), The Indiana School Journal (Indianapolis). 


Song. By 





LITERARIANA. 


AMERICAN. 


JUDGING by what we have seen and heard, the coming 
holiday season is not likely to be an important one in the 





the skyey influences than their prosaic brethren, or 
whether they shut themselves up from the darker ones 
and only sing, like the larks, in sunshine—whatever the 
reason, certain it is that we much oftener find them 
chanting of fair than foul weather. Such a week as that 
which has just overshadowed us—dim, gray days, stifled 
with mist, and chilly, starless nights, finally breaking in 
storms on the land and shipwrecks on the sea—such a 
despairing, purgatorial season is without its laureate, un 
less the writer of these verses may claim that doubtful 
honor, weaving for himself a chaplet of nightshade, 
dripping with unwholesome dews : 
* Rattle the window, Winds! 
Rain, drip on the panes ! 


There are tears and sighs in our hearts and eyes, 
And a weary weight on our brains. 


“The gray sea heaves and heaves 
On the dreary flats of sand ; 
And the blasted limb of the church-yard yew— 
It shakes like a ghostly hand! 


‘* The dead are ingulfed beneath it, 
Sunk in the grassy waves; 
But we have more dead in our hearts to-day 
Than the Earth in all her graves!" 


The same melancholy feeling, less sternly expressed, is 
the motive of one of Mr. Buchanan Read’s poems: 

A MORNING, BUT NO SUN. 

The morning comes, but brings no sun; 

The sky with storm is overrun ; 

And here I sit in my room alone, 

And feel, as I hear the tempest moan, 

Like one who hath lost the last and best, 

The dearest dweller from his breast ! 

For every pleasant sight and sound 

The eorrows of the sky have drowned; 

The bell within the neighboring tower 

Falls blurred and distant through the shower ; 

Look where I will, hear what I may, 

All, all the world seems far away! 

The dreary shutters creak and swing, 

The windy willows sway and fling 

A double portion of the rain 

Over the weeping window-pane. 

But I, with gusty sorrow swayed, 

Sit hidden here, like one afraid, 

And would not on another throw 

One drop of all this weight of woe! 


Mr. H. L. STEPHENS, formerly of Vanity Fair, but for 
the last two or three years the Landseer of the yours 
folks, for whose delectation he has drawn beasts, birds, and 
reptiles, turning the whole animal kingdom into a sort 
of Happy Family for the holiday times,—Mr. Stephens, 





we say, has again exercised his facile pencil in the illu 
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tration of three little quartos, wherein are narrated, in 
pleasant verse, the histories of Zhe Monkey of Porto 
Bello, A Jolly Bear and His Friends, and The Truant 
Chicken, which histories we owe to Mr. Charles Dawson 
Shanly, whom we have only known hitherto as a writer 
for “ children of a larger growth.” He has done his work 
well, avoiding prolixity on the one hand and the ten- 
dency to moralize on the other, contenting himself with 
telling short stories such as children love the world over, 
and all the more because they have no hidden meaning 
and teach no useful lesson. As regards the drawings of 
Mr. Stephens, of which there are six for each story, 
printed in tints, we hardly know which we prefer, but on 
the whole we think it is the series which depict the life 
and adventures of the accomplished monkey of Porto 
Bello, who starts as a gay young cricketer and ends as a 
poor, old, blind beggar, with whom the young of his 
tribe make merry. Messrs. Hurd & Houghton are the 
publishers of these little books, as of Mr. Stephens’s ear- 
lier works of the same kind. 

ANOTHER new juvenile magazine is announced by 
Messrs. Lee & Shepard, of Boston. It is to be entitled 
Our Boys and Girls, and to be published weekly, com- 
mencing on the 1st of January next. It is to be edited 
by Oliver Optic, and filled, we presume, with original 
matter. 

Mr. Hrram Ricu sends us the following compact little 
poem, which is excellent of its kind : 


BUILDING. 
Up and down the tenders go, 
Light and laden, young and gray ; 
Only this their Jabor brings— 
Clay to sand, or sand to clay. 


Builders shape the growing walls 
With a trick of brain and hand, 
Something more than this to gain— 

Sand to clay, or clay to sand. 


So we bring and build, and say, 
‘* Heart, the house is well begun ;” 
When the Master Builder calls, 
“ Occupy—thy house is done.”’ 
Messrs. TICKNOR & FIELDS have just published a dia- 
mond edition of Tennyson, being the ninth edition, in va- 





rious forms, of his complete works. It is a little pocket 
volume, about the size of the Tauchnitz books, consisting 
of 870 pages, in double columns, printed in diamond 
type, and remarkably well printed, too, the thin lines of 
the miniature letters coming out sharply in the clear 
black ink. The arrangement of the poems is the same as 
in the larger editions, with the exception that the dates 
have been added in the table of contents to the first three 
collections of the poet’s works, viz., 1830, 1832, and 1842 
—a bit of bibliography which ought to have been carried 
out with the later volumes as well, beginning with The 
Princess and ending with Enoch Arden. The mysterious 
line which has puzzled so many of the Laureate’s read- 





* And shapes and hues of Part divine "— 


is corrected here, though possibly not for the first time. 
The right reading is, of course, “art divine,” the blunder 
originating from a manuscript copy of the ode which 
Was sent over to this country shortly after the opening of 
the International Exhibition, at which it was sung, and 
which was made from the original manuscript, or a copy 
of it,in the hands of the singers, for whose benefit the 
letter P was placed before or over the word “art,” signi- 
fying that it was to be sung softly (piano), which dread- 
ful P crept into the text in the American editions (we be- 
lieve the ode is not printed in the English copies), to the 
horror of Mr. Tennyson. 
FOREIGN. 

Mr. J. E. CARPENTER, a would-be English song-writer, 
of the smallest caliber, has recently edited a number of 
tixpenny Songsters which probably contain more trash 
than any similar collection, which is saying a great deal 
when one recalls what Aiken, Plumptre, and others have 
done in the same line. “In the absence of a more 
exact classification from the collector’s pen,” says 7'he 
Atheneum, “we should venture to divide them into two 
groups—songs written by the editor, and songs not writ- 
ten by the editor. For this latter and somewhat larger 
fection of the compilation we are by no means inclined 
to speak with unqualified disrespect, as it comprises some 
of Dibdin’s most familiar songs, several of Moore’s 
Sweetest melodies, and many choice specimens of the 

“lyrical power from the writings of our greatest national 
Poets. But our satisfaction with the entertainment does 
Rot extend to the too profuse offerings of the editorial 
muse, the number and quality of which warrant a sus- 
Picion that their author is more solicitous for his own 
fame than for the honor of the stronger minstrels whom 


quote some of Mr. Carpenter’s verses, which are bad 
enough. He makes some amends, however, by copying 
the song below, which we never remember to have seen 
before. Based upon the poetic assumption that all past 
times are “good old times,” a fallacy which has given 
birth to two notable songs, When this Old Cap was New, 
and The Fine Old English Gentleman, it is in its simple, 
homely way a fine lyric, which ought to live. Who the 
writer was has not been discovered, but he is supposed 
to have lived some time in the present century : 


THE FARMER’S SON. 
Good people, give attention, while I do sing in praise 
Of the happy situation we were in in former days ; 
When my father kept a farm, and my mother milked her cow, 
How happily we lived then to what we do now! 


When my mother she was knitting, my sister she would spin, 
And by their good industry they kept us neat and clean. 

I rose up in the morning, with my father went to plow; 

How happily we lived then to what we do now. 


My brothers gave assistance in tending of the sheep; 
When tired of our labor how contented we could sleep ; 
Then early in the morning we again set out to plow ; 
How happily we lived then to what we do now! 


Then to the market with the fleece, when the little herd were 
shorn, 

And our neighbors we supplied with a quantity of corn; 

For half a crown a bushel, we would sell it then, I vow; 

How happily we lived then to what we do now! 


I never knew at that time, go search the country round, 
That butter was sold for more than fourpence per pound, 
And a quart of new milk for a penny from the cow; 
How happily we lived then to what we do now! 


How merry would the farmers then sing along the road, 

When wheat was sold at market for five pounds a load: 

They'd drop into an ale-house, and drink *‘ God speed the plow;” 
How happily we lived then to what we do now! 


A blessing to the squire, for he gave us great content, 
And well he entertained us when my father paid his rent; 
With flagons of good ale he’d drink ** Farmer, speed the plow ;” 
How happily we lived then to what we do now! 
At length the squire died, sir—oh, bless his ancient pate !— 
Another filled with pride came as heir to the estate ; 
He took my father’s farm away, and others too, I vow, 
Which brought us to the wretched state that we are in now. 
May Providence befriend us, and raise some honest heart 
The poor for to disburden, who long have felt the smart ; 
To take the larger farms and divide them into ten, 
That we may live as happily now as we did then. 
WE are promised by Senor de la Barrera a new life of 
Lope de Vega, the dramatist, based on documents not 
hitherto known, and comprising a number of his letters 














lately discovered in the archives of the Conde de Alta- 
mira. As these letters, however, show that Lope, who 
was a priest, was rather a gay old fellow, their publica- 
tion will probably be opposed by the Church. 


A TRANSLATION, or rather adaptation of Faust, from 
the pen of Mr. Bayle Bernard, is about to be brought out 
in London, illustrated by music selected from the works of 
Weber, Spohr, Mendelssohn, and Bishop. 


Mr. Diapy P. STARKEY has lately published The Dole 
of Malaga, a dramatic poem, so to say, which is well 
spoken of. We find in a recent magazine the following 
sonnet from his pen, which has a fresh and pleasant 
feeling about it, not unlike the verse of poor John 
Clare: 

MORNING. 

Lo! Morning drops upon the dewy lawns 

Like to a nymph who bounds into the ring, 
Standing and gazing on the sleeping fawns ; 

One twilight moment balancing her spring 
Between the day before, and night behind ; 

Between the shouting of the thousand sheaves, 
Rustling a welcome in their rustic kind, 

And the waste silence of the world she leaves. 
Meantime a deepening blush outspreads upon 

Her cheeks immortal: and that blush decides 
The day for earth—letting the gods wail on, 

Lorn of Aurora, till light’s ebbing tides 
Sweep her once more from the bereaved earth 
Back to Olympian bowers and Maian mirth. 

THE last number of The North British Review contains 
an excellent paper, entitled Recent Humorists, the humor- 
ists in question being William Edmonstone Aytoun, 
Francis Mahony (Father Prout), and Thomas Love Pea- 
cock. The writer of the paper, whom we take to be Dr. 
John Brown, of Edinburgh, analyzes the different charac- 
teristics of this trio, and indirectly gives the palm to Pea- 
cock, who was certainly the most of a wit and unques- 
tionably the most of a scholar. He unearths Peacock’s 
old stories, as we did some months since, at the time 
of his death, but pays less attention than ourselves to his 
poetry, although he quotes the best song in Headlong 
Hall, “In his last binn Sir Peter lies,” telling us that 
Thackeray thought Peacock’s songs among the best of 
the age. Speaking of Peacock’s last-days, the writer 
says: “He told Mr. Thackeray, to whom we were in- 
debted for the anecdote, that he now read nothing but 





he Condescends to notice.” The critic then proceeds to 


Greek. He was heretical on the subject of Tennyson 


and living poets generally.” Asan instance of his heresy 
in regard to the Laureate, the writer quotes a portion of 
a conversation in Gryll Grange, Peacock’s last novel, the 
immediate text being this stanza from The Dream of 
Fair Women : 
“I, turning, saw, throned on a flowery rise, 
One sitting on a crimson scarf unrolled ; 
A queen, with swarthy cheeks and bold black eyes, 
Brow-bound with burning gold.” 

“What do you suppose these lines represent?” asks the 
Reverend Doctor Opimian. “I should take it,” replies 
Mr. Macborrowdale, “to be a description of the Queen of 
Bambo.” Whereupon the reverend doctor retorts: “ Yet 
thus one of our most popular poets describes Cleopatra ; 
and one of our most popular artists has illustrated the 
description by a portrait of a ludicrous grinning Zthiop. 
Moore led the way to this perversion by demonstrating 
that the Hgyptian women must have been beautiful be- 
cause they were the countrywomen of Cleopatra. Here 
we have a sort of counter-demonstration that Cleopatra 
must have been a fright because she was the country- 
woman of the Agyptians. But Cleopatra was « Greek, 
the daughter of Ptolemy Auletes and a lady of Pontus. 
The Ptolemies were Greeks ; and whoever will look at 
their genealogy, their coins, and their medals, will see 
how carefully they kept their pure Greek blood uncon- 
taminated by African intermixture. Think of this de- 
scription and this picture, applied to one who, Dio says— 
and all antiquity confirms him—was ‘the most superla- 
tively beautiful of women, splendid to see and delightful 
to hear;’ for she was eminently accomplished. She 
spoke many languages with grace and facility. Her 
mind was as wonderful as her personal beauty. There 
is not a shadow of expression in that horrible portrait.” 

THE works of Byron and Shelley are not much read 
in England at the present day, if we may judge by a cu- 
rious blunder which has lately gone the rounds of the 
press there in connection with Shelley’s dirge on the 
death of Keats: “The effect of Adonais is slightly 
marred by the remembrance of the doggerel verses 
which, it is alleged, Shelley first wrote on the death of 
Keats. It seems almost incredible that the pen which 
could so eloquently express grief, affection, fame, and 
friendship could have written the mock epitaph— 

** * Who killed poor Keats ?” 
‘It was I,’ said the Quarterly, 
So savage and Tartarly,’%etc. 

Shelley’s pen could no doubt have written the epitaph, 
under the guidance of his hand, incredible as it may 
seem to his blundering admirer, although it did not do 
80, since the epitaph was written by its poetic fellow, the 
pen of Shelley’s friend and brother bard, the Right Hon- 
orable George Gordon, Lord Byron. 


Mr. J. HAIN FRISWELL has sent us a circular in refer- 
ence to his volume of quotations, Familiar Words, and 
the severe strictures recently passed upon it by The Lon- 
don Bookseller, which charged him with appropriating 
Mr. Bartlett’s volume of the same nature. This circular 
is too long to be quoted in full; but as we repeated the 
charge in question a few weeks since, in justice to Mr. 
Friswell we copy so much of it as refers to Mr. Bartlett’s 
work : 


“The writer in The Bookseller is either culpably ignor- 
ant, or ignores the fact for the purpose of his attack, 
that the American book of Mr. Bartlett is not an original 
work. It first appeared at Cambridge, Massachusetts, in 
1855, and was virtually a reprint of The Hand-book of 
Familiar Quotations by a Lady, signing herself ‘J. R. P.,’ 
published by Mr. Murray in 1853. Bartlett’s volume 
adopts the title, plan, and quotations of its predecessor. 
Mr. Murray’s volume begins with the Bible, and the quo- 
tation ‘It is not good for man to be alone ;’ so does Bart- 
lett’s. Murray gives nine quotations from Genesis, so 
does Bartlett, with one added; so with the New Testa- 
ment, so with the Book of Common Prayer, Shakespeare, 
Pope, Dryden, Swift. The quotations begin and end 
with the same words. Bartlett’s fourth edition is a fuller 





book than this, and first suggested to me the idea of my 
own volume. I took from it several quotations, unfortu- 
nately, as in those alone do I find any blunders; but I 
struck out an entirely original plan. In no sense have I 
appropriated Bartlett’s work, as accused by The Book- 
seller. Certainly, whatever use I did make of it—chiefly 
for its American additions, with acknowledgment in my 
preface—does not render me liable to such a charge ; and 
why The Bookseller should claim credit for originality in. 
Bartlett, who adopts the whole of an English book with- 
out acknowledgment, is extraordinary.” 


GusTAVE Dorz’s drawings for Paradise Lost are all 
completed, and will shortly be brought out in England 
in a folio volume. We doubt his fitness to illustrate the 
English poets, albeit his designs for Tennyson’s Hlaine 
are highly spoken of by those who have seen them. 

THE recent work of the gentle Silvio Pellico, The Life 
of the Marchesa Giulia Falletti di Barola, of which a 
translation by Lady Georgiana Fullerton has just ap- 
peared, is praised by the English journals. “It is im- 





possible,” says one, “ that the marchesa could have found 
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a better biographer, or one wlio would better have under. 
stood her worth, or appreciated the motives which led to 
her disinterested life of charity.” It will not add much, 
however, the writer thinks, to the literary reputation of 
the author of Piccola. 


LATE French papers announce the death, at the age of 
sixty-five, of M. Alphonse Griin, a writer on jurispru- 
dence, and for twelve years the editor of the Moniteur. 
Besides his law works, he was also the author of a num- 
ber of volumes on social economy and general literature, 
the best known being Une heure de Sxitude, Dela Moral- 
isation des Classes Laborieuscs, La Vie Publique de Mon- 
taigne, Etats Provinecauz sous Louis XLV., and a volume 
of Pensées. 

THE poet Spenser, like all great poets, was not above 
taking suggestions, and frequently more, from his prede- 
cessors, helping himself liberally from their stores, as 
many later poets have since done from his. 
indebtedness to Chaucer, we will copy from both their 
catalogue of trees, the one being in the first book of the 
Fuirie Queene, the other in the Assembly of Fouls. 
Thus Spenser : ; 

“The trees so straight and hy, 
The sayling pine ; the cedar proud aud tall ; 
The vine-propp elme; the poplar never dry ; 
The builder oake, sole king of forests all; 
The aspine good for staves; the cypresse funerall ; 
The laurell, meed of mightie conquerours, 
And poets sage ; the firre that weepeth still ; 
The willow, worne of forlorne paramours ; 
The eugh, obedient to the bender’s will; 
The birch for shaftcs ; the sallow for the mill; 
The mirrhe sweete-bleeding in the bitter wound ; 
The warlike beech ; the ash for nothing iil; 
The fruitful olive; and the plantane round; 
- The carver holme; the maple seldom inward sound.” 

And now old Dan Chaucer: 

“* The bilder oke; and eke the hardy asshe; 
The pillar elme; the coffre unto caraine ; 
The boxe pipe tree; holme to whippes lashe; 
The sailing tirre ; the cipres dethe to plaine; 
The shooter ewe; the aspe for shaftes plaine ; 
The olive of peace ; and eke the dronken vine; 
The victor palme ; the laurier too, devine.” 

Mr. JoHN CAMDEN HorreN announces a Library of 
World-wide Authors which shall contain the best works 
of Fielding, Smollett, Scott, Victor Hugo, Lamartine, and 


others, the whole to be published at the rate of sixpence | 


avolume. Surely tl¥ force of cheapness can no further go. 








To show his | 





| 
October number of Macmillan’s Magazine, By the Waters | 
of Babylon, B. C. 570. 


THE author of Johan Halifax (Mrs. Craik) has a prose 
paper in the October number of Fraser's Magazine, On 
Living in Perspective. ’ 

Tuk Bishop of Natal is about to publish a volume of 


sermons which is likely to make a sensation in evangel- | 


ical circles. 
Mr. Tom TAYLOR has written a new play which has 


| just have produced at the Olympic Theater, London. It 


is called The White Boy, and is based on Mrs. S. C. Hall’s 
story of the same name. 

Mr. CHARLES DICKENS is said to be at work upon the 
plot of a new serial story. 

M. ALEXANDER DuMas is turning his novel Le Vi- 
conte de Bragelone into the libretto of an opera for Mdlle. 
Carlotta Patti. 











ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Messrs. LEE & SHEPARD announce a new series of ju- 
veniles by Oliver Optic (Wm. T. Adams), to be published 





under the general title of Young America Abroad, and 


consisting of the following volumes: Outward Bound, | 
\or Young America Afloat; Shamrock und Thistle, or 


Young America in Ireland and Scotland; Red Cross, or 


| 


| Young America in England and Wales; Dikes and | 
| Ditches, or Young America in Holland and Belgium ; | 
| Palace and Cottage, or Young Amevriza in France and | 


| 
| 


Suitzerland ; Down the Rhine, or Young America in 
Germany and Prussia ; Up the Baltic, or Young Amerv 


ca in Norway and Sucden ; Austral Lands, or Young 


| 
} 
H 


i America in Austria und Russia ; Cross and Crescent, or | 


| 
! 


‘or Young America in Spain and Portugal ; 








PERSONAL. 





Mr. FREDERICK WILLIAM THOMAS, an American man 
of letters of the past generation, died recently at Wash- 
ingion, in the fifty-fifth year of his age. Mr. Thomas 
was born at Charleston, South Carolina, where his father, 
Mr. E.S. Thomas, a nephew of the author of Ze History 
of Printing, resided tili 1829, when he removed to Cin- 
cinnati and started Te Commercial Advertiser. Young 
Thomas soon joined his father there, abandoning the law, 
which he had intended to study, and becoming a con- 
tributor to his paper. A poem, 7’he Emigrant, delivered 
before a young men’s lyceum, brought him into notice, 
which was increased to popularity by a song which he 
wrote soon afterwards, beginning, “ ’Tis said that absence 
conquers love.” Later, he was associated with Zhe Demo- 
cratic Intelligencer, and in 1835 he assisted his father in 
managing The Cincinnati Evening Post. In this and the 
two. following years he published three novela, Clinton 
Bradshaw, East and West, and Howard Pinckney, which 
were favorably spoken of and had a good circulation 
when they first appeared. In 1840, Mr. Thomas entered 
into politics, stumping the West for General Harrison, 
after which he resided in Washington, where he held 
® position in the Treasury Department. Returning again 
to Cincinnati, he entered the ministry of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church. We next find him filling a professor's 
chair in the University of Alabama, which he soon quit- 
ted for the practice of law in Maryland. We hear of 
him afterwards as a lecturer, and later as an editor of 
The Richmond Enquirer. Of the last years of his life we 
know nothing. 

Mr. CHARLES F. BRowNzE’s fourth Artemas Ward letter 
in Punch is rather better than its predecessors. It de- 
scribes a visit, real or supposed, of the showman to the 
grave of William Shakespeare, whom he characterizes as 
a Boss Poit. 

Mk. GEorcE §. HILLARD is named for the office of 
district attorney of Massachusetts, in the place of Mr. 
Richard H. Dana, Jr. 

Mr. W. D. Howe ts has an excellent paper in the 
same number of The North American on The Modern 
Italian Poets, of whose works he presents a number of 
specimens which are admirably translated. 


Young America in Greece and Turkey ; Vine and Olive, 


of the Sea, or Young America Homeward Bound. 


Messrs. J. E. Tinton & Co. have in the press Outpost : | 
u Story of After the War, by J.G. Austin, author of Dora | 


Darling. 

Mr. Cyrus REDDING is about to publish a new novel 
entitled A Wife and Not a Wife. 

Mrs. ALFRED GATTY, a favorite juvenile writer, bas in 
the press The Little Kingdom, or the Servants of the Stomach ; 
A new Series of Letters toa Child upon the Life of Man 
and of Animals. From the French of Jean Macé. 


| 
Mr. JAMES HANNAY has nearly ready, Three Hundred | 
Years of a Norman House, with Genealogical Miscellanics. | 


Miss FRANCES PoWER CoBBE is about to publish Work 


and Play: a New Volume of Essays ; Light and Serious. 


Mr. SuHrr_Ey Brooks is announced as having a new 


serial novel ready for publication, under the title of 
Sooner or Later. 


Mr. J. O. HALLIWELL is to edit an edition of the com- 
plete works of Shakespeare, which will be published by Mr. 


John Camden Hotten at the extraordinary price of one 


shilling. 
Mrs. MACKENZIE DANIELS is about to publish a new 
novel, called Grasping at Shadows. 

THE Rev. 8S. Baring-Gould has in preparation Curious 
Myths of the Middle Ages. 

Mr. GEoRGE MAcDoNALD, whose fairy stories and 
novels are reviewed in the October number of The North 
British, has two new works in the press—Annals of a 
Quiet Neighborhood and Unspoken Sermons. 

CAPTAIN FLACK, who writes under the nom de plume 
of The Ranger, will shortly publish A Hunter's Expe. 
riences in the Southern States of America: Being an Ac- 
count of the Natural History of the various Quadrupeds 
and Birds which are the Objects of Chase in those Countries. 

TuE Rev. W. D. Macray announces Some Account of 
the Bodleian Library, Historical and Descriptive. 

Mr. J. C. JEAFFRESON has in the press A Book about 
Lawyers. 








NOTES AND QUERIES. 


To THE EpiTor oF Tue Rounp TaBLeE: 


Dear Sir: “ Cecilia’ requests the origin of the expression 
‘* Pelion upon Oasa.” Pelion and Ossa are celebrated mountains 
in the north of Magnesia, in Thessaly, and divided from Olympus 
on the northwest by the vale of Tempe. The giants in their war 
with the gods are said to have attempted to heap Pelion upon 
Oxsa in order to scale Olympus, the heaven of the gods. ‘ Not,” 
says Dr. Wm. Smith, ‘that they placed Pelion and Ossa upon the 
he of Olympus to reach the still higher heaven, but that they 
piled Pelion on the top of Ossa, and both on the lower slopes of 
Olympus, to ecale the summit of Olympus itself.” See Homer's 
Odyssey, xi., 312 segg, or Cowper’s translation, xi,, 378 aoe. 

Respectfully, etc., DLA. T. 


“Nassau Haut,” Princeton, N. J., Oct. 8, 1866, 


To THE Epitor oF THE RoUND TABLE: 


DEaR Sir: A correspondent in your issue of Oct. 6 would know 
the origin of the expression of “ Pelion upon Ossa,” and where 





Miss CHRISTINA RossETTI contributes a poem to the 


it may be found. 
Its origin is in the fable of the giants, in their attempt to climb 


Sunny | 
| Shores, or Young America Up the Mediterranean ; Isles 


| 


i 


| 





| correct versiou was not given. 


into heaven, which at an early day in mythology was the g i 
of Olympus. To do this they piled the mountain Pelion on the 
top of Ossa, and placed both on the lower slopes of Olympus that 
they might reach the summit. Among the poets and writers of a 
later date, the abode of the gods was transferred from Olympus to 
the vault of heaven. 

Virgil has ‘“‘imponere Pelio Ossam,” and Shakespeare, in the 
last act of J7amiez, alludes to these three famous mountains, 


N. Apams, Oct. 6, 1866. 

Our correspondents inquiry did not refer to the allusion of the 
phrase, but to the place in which it originates. Virgil's use of 
the expression is as obviously at second-hand as Shakespeare's, 
but after considerable search we are still unable to trace it to its 
origin, 


Cc, 


To THE Epiror or THE RounD TABLE: 

Dear Sik: I find the lines to which your correspondent “H, F 
Osborne” refers, in a volume of 43) pages octavo entitled Re 
mains of the Reo. Varios Wilcox, late Pastor of the Nurth Congre- 
gational Church in Hartford. Their author died at the age of 
thirty, in 1527, and was succeeded in his pastorate by Dr. Bush. 
nell, He is remembered by those of his generation as an inter. 
esting preacher, and as a man of genius and promise. His verses, 
while they are open to criticism on some points, have also real 
merit. Your correspondent bas confounded portions of three 
stanzas, Which are subjoined in their true shape. They are from 
a poein of some length, The Leligion of Taste. J. 4 

STRATFORD, Conn., Oct. 8, 1266. 





* Wake, thou that sleepest in enchanted bowers, 
Lest these lost years should haunt thee on the night 
When death is waiting for thy numbered hours 
To take their swift and everlasting flight ; 

Wake ere the carth-born charm unnerve thee quite, 
And be thy thoughts to work divine addressed ; 
Do something—do it soon—with all thy might; 
An angel's wing would droop if long at rest, 
And God himself inactive were no longer blest. 


‘Some high or humble euterprise of good 
Contemplate tiil it shall possess thy mind, 
Become thy study, pastime, rest, and food, 

And kindle in thy heart a flame refined: 
Pray Ueaven for firmness thy whole soui to bind 
To this thy purpose—to begin, pursue, 
With thouzhts all tixed and feelings pores kind. 
‘usth to complete, and with delight review, 
e to give the praise where all is ever due. 





* Rouse to some work of high and holy love, 
And thou an angel’s happiness shalt know— 
Shalt bless the earth waoile in tue world above; 
The good begun by thee shall onward tlow 
In many 2 branching stream, and wider grow; 
The seed that in these few aud fleeting hours 
Thy hands unsparing and unwearied sow, 
Shall deck thy grave with amaranthine flowers, 
And yieid thee truits divine in heaven's immortal bowers.” 


To rue Epirok or Tuk Rouxp TasLe: 

Dear Sin: The poem inquired for by ** McK.,”” in your last 
number, was written by T. W. Parsons, and saay be found ina 
volume of that author pablished by Ticknor & Fields. I think 
this poein was first printed in Putnam's Monthly 

I doubt whether Miss Nealy has found the true solution of the 
charade firet quoted in your columns by * T.,’’ of Alabama. The 
It is as follows: 


** He who can make my first to roll 

When not a breath is blowing, 

May very slightly turn my whole 
To set a mouutain going. 


* He who can curb my second’s will 
When she’s inclined for roving, 
May turn my whole more slightly still 
To cure the moon of moving.” 


Now, is it true that a slight turn of the ocean can set 4 mountain 
going? or that a slighter turn of the ocean-tides can cure the 
moon of moving? If so, how? Besides, this gives two syllables 
to “my first.” Only one 1s allowable. Perhaps some scholar, 
classic or otherwise, will inform the readers of Tue Rounp 
TABLE who Lecona is. Certainly she has no place in this charade. 
Wind-lass has been given as the solution. That, tov, seers phil- 
osophicaliy wrong. The same authority (*) says that pea-cock is 
the answer to 
* [graced Don Pedro's revelry.” 
Those must be terrible mountains where a pea would be reck- 
oued a banquet! 
There was much discussion 1n the periodicals a few years ago 
concerning the enigma 
“Sir Hilary charged at Agincourt.” 
Rest-rain, good night, and several other words were suggested a8 
the solution. None of them seemed quite satisfactory, and, I be 
lieve, it remains an opea question still, I think many of your 
readers would be glad to know the true meaning of each of the 
enigmas referred to. Respectfully, H. 1. 
New York, October 5, 1866. 
To THE Evitor or Tur Rounp TABLE: 
“The sullen answer slid betwixt: : 
* Not that the grounds of hope were fix'd; 
The elements were kindlier mix’d.’” 
To remove the obscurity that attaches to these lines we must 
go back a little. The poet says: 
“IT cannot hide that some have striven, 
Achieving calm, to whom was given 
The joy that mixes man with heaven.” 
But while going on in this hopeful strain he is interrupted by -" 
harsh skepticism of the “bitter voice.” The faith and hope o 
these men was but a dream, and the calm of heaven was theirs, 
because in them 
‘The elements were kindlier mix’d.” ; 
What meaning does Tennyson give to the word elements —_ 
Perhaps there can be no dispute on this point; still the openers 
course will be to illustrate from other poets. I will give one¢ 
ample from Chaucer : 
* Yet tell me, quod this Sompnour, faithfully ; 
Make ye you nerve-bodies thus alway 
Of elements ? The fend answered, nay.” 
Here is a passage from Donne which shows some little of the 
‘* painful effort” that Hazlitt complains of in this writer: 
“ She *s dead, and all which die 
To their first elements resolve : 
And we were mutual elements to us, 
And inade of one another.” de 
The following, from the eleventh book of Paradise Lost, 
clares the ground of Adam’s banishment from Paradise: 
‘** Those pure immortal elements that know 
No gross, no inharmonious mixture foule, 
Eject him tainted now.” 
Add to the above that Pope tells us 
‘* Passions are the elements of life.” — 
These citations will serve as a commentar y On Tennyson c 
of the word elements in the passage from The Two Oot ent 
a — to remove any little obscurity your res ten 
J. T, finds there. ours truly, Y , 
October 1, 1866. 


To Tue Epitor or THE RouND TABLE: that 
Dear Sir: Is not the aythor of the article entitled Bulls 

are Not Irish, published ‘In No, 55 of your pa 

this: “And President Taylor’s ‘ql the worl 
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nkind’ 2?” If Lam not mistaken, that “bull” is attributable 
to Henry Clay, and not to President Taylor. I believe it was ut- 
veod in one of his speeches during his presidential contest with 

. Polk. 

domes with ‘‘Notes and Queries,’”’ allow me to suggest that 
some one who has the disposition and sources of information 
compile from week to week, for publication in THe Rounp 
TABLE, & wgenbalers of conventionalisms, viz.: ‘* Carry coals to 
Newcastle,” ‘“‘He is sent (or gone) into Coventry,” etc., etc. 


Many such expressions are often used, while their meaning or | 


gonrce is not always known to the general reader. Who will re- 
spond ? FRANK FOoREsT. 
Jowa City, Sept. 30, 1866. 


To THe Epiror or THE Rounp TaBLeE: 


Dear Sir: Please refer your vena sapere od who suggests that I 
may be mistaken in my statement of the origin of the phrase, ** All 
the world and the rest of mankind,” to the message of President 
Taylor addressed to the Thirty-first Congress, December, 1849, 
a ublished in Zhe Hvening Post, and probably in the other 
New York daily papers, December 25, 1849. Near the beginning 
of that message the following sentence occurs: ‘* We are at peace 
with all the world, and seek to maintain our cherished relations 
of amity with the rest of mankind.” 
Very truly, 
New York, Oct. 5, 1866. 


GEORGE WAKEMAN. 


To tHE Epitor oF THE Round TABLE: 


Dear Sir: In your amg of September 29, some one desires to 
know where in Pope these lines may be found: 
“T own I’m proud—I must be prond—to see 
Men not afraid of God afraid of me.” 


I came across the passage while reading that author to-day, and 
if your correspondent is not yet posted up, he is welcome to 
what follows: , , 

The lines occur in the Epilogue to the Satires, Dialogue IT. 

Whipple in quoting has altered the passage a trifle, reading and 
punctuating as follows: 

“T own I’m proud—I must be proud, to see 
Men not afraid of God afraid of me.” 


My copy of Pope reads and punctuates in this way: 


“Yes, [am proud; I must be proud to see 
Men, not afraid of God, afraid of me.’ 


What a lesson on punctuation these three different citations of 
the same passage aflord. Yours truly, CYG@Nnvs, 
OcTOBER 8, 1866. 


To tHE Epitor oF THE Round TABLE: 


Dear Str: Your correspondent “J. T.’’ would, I think, find a 
meaning in the stanza of Tennyson he quoted, were he to study 
well the spirit which urged the tempting voice in his replies. He 
seemed, by every argument, trying to show the questioning 
heart of the poet, that all of life was a failure, a lie, and that 
there was but *‘ one remedy for all’’—to die. And when the poet 
argued that even the persecuted Stephen accomplished his de- 
sire; that 

“ He heeded not reviling tones, 
Nor sold his heart to idle moans, 
Though cursed, and scorned, and bruised with stones; 
Bat, looking upward, full of grace, 
id pe and from a happy place 
God’s glory smote him on the face ;” 
then 


“The sullen answer slid betwixt: 

‘Not that the grounds of hope were fixed; 

The elements were kindlier mixed.’ ” 
Which sounds to my mind like the answer of one who has the 
worst in an argument, and who is trying to sneer down the faith 
of his opponent. ‘Stephen did not pray because his hope was 
fixed, but only as a resort in extremity. The answer from God 
was only a flash of that enthusiasm which a great emergency al- 
ways brings forth. he elements of mind and matter are too 


well mixed to warrant so firm a hope as his seemed to be.’ This The author of the correct version, of which the lines above are a | 
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LEE & SHEPARD, Publishers, 
149 Washington Street, Boston, 
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| 


| seenis to be the meaning of his argument; yet it is true that in 
| this and many other lines of Tennyson much study is required to 
reach the true sense, 
‘** And over those ethereal eyes 
The bar of Michael Angelo.” 

| Does not this clearly mean the heavy, massive eye-brow which 
Angelo 1s said to have possessed? I have seen Webster’s brows 
likened to those of Michael Angelo. Mary E. NEALY 

WasuinearTon, D.C. 


| 
| To THE EpiToR oF THE RouND TABLE: 


| Dear Sir: The solution that your correspondent, who doubts 
| her Gkdipean lineage, gives of the charade of Praed, as quoted by 


| your correspondent ‘T.,” in the ‘*Notes and Queries” of Sep- | 


| tember 8, is rather ingenious, but not to the point. It is true 

| that her solution can be reconciled with the last stanza upon the 

| theory of the ¢édes, but not with the same effect when the true 

| solution is known. Besides, your fair correspondent mirquotes 

| the first line of the second stanza. She quotes it as follows: 
‘*He who can turn Lecona’s will ;” 

whereas it should read in this way: 


| ‘*He who can curb my second’s will.” 


Lecona is apt to mislead and mystify The true solution of the 


charade is, not ocean-tides, but wind-lass, which immediately re- | 
duces chaos to order and beauty. I can give you the answer to 


| the other one that s0 much 

| finally, and, as she thinks, satisfactorily, solved. Probably mine 

| is —" from hers, and we can “compare notes.” Mine is 

| pea-cock. 

| Your correspondent ‘*C. A. C.’’ wishes to know the real solu- 

| tion to Praed’s charade, 

“Sir Hilary charged at Agincourt.” 

| Iwill also give that. It is good-night. Now, will some of your 

| curious correspondents be kind enough to return the compliment 

| and give me the key to the one beginning with this line: 

| ‘The palmer comes from the holy land.”’ 

| If it is correct, I will volunteer to tell all the readers of your col- 

| umns where to find solutions to all the charades Praed. ever 
penned. Yours, truly, FRED. 

| INDIANAPOLIS, Ind. 


| To tur Eprtor oF THe Rounp TABLE: 


Dear Sir: Some of your correspondents who have been favor- 
ing you with answers to Praed’s charades seem to be unaware of 
the fact that the authorized edition of Praed’s poems, published 
in England about two years ago, has been reprinted here by Mr. 
Widdleton. 


In this edition are tes all of Praed’s charades that ‘pee 
e E 


elsewhere, and, besides this, the answers thereto. 
CAMBRIDGE, Mass., October 8, 1866. 


With every disposition to oblige our correspondents, we must 
really shut down on the subject of charades in general, and those 
of Praed in particular, concerning which they are bestowing al- 
together too much of their tediousness upon us. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE ROUND TABLE: 
. eer Fy Sir: Can you tell me where the following lines may be 
ound ? 
‘* Grim Death was a rare old fellow, 
| And he sat where no sun did shine; 
| He lifted his hand so yellow 
| And poured out the golden wine.” 


Yours respectfully, 


R. 
To.epo, Oct. 8, 1866. 


It is odd that one who remembers so striking a lyric as this 
should remember it so incorrectly as to substitute ‘*‘ Grim Death *’ 
for ** King Death,” and ‘‘ golden wine” for “cold-black wine.” 


Of course the meaning is very slightly changed, yet the word | 


perplexed * M. E. N,” but which she | 


corruption of the first stanza, is Barry Cornwall, in whose Eng- 
lish Songs it may be found. It was set to music many years ago 
by the Chevalier Neukomm. 


| 
To THE EpiTor oF THE RouND TABLE: 


Dear Sir: In Dyce’s Specimens of British Poetesses there is a 
curious poem on The First of March, beginning— 
‘The bud is in the bough, 
| And the leaf is in the bud, 
| And earth’s beginning now 
In her veins to feel the blood 
Which, warmed by summer's sun 
| In th’ alembic of the vine, 
| From her founts will overrun 
In a ruddy gush of wine.” 
| _ Dyce attributes it to Mrs. Hemans, but I do not find it among 
~ collected poems of the said Felicia Dorothea; and could any- 


thing be more unlike her than the following ? 


| ‘* The pertume and the bloom 
That shall decorate the flower 
Are quickening in the gloom 


Of their subterranean bower; 
And the juices meant to feed 
Trees, vegetables, fruits, 
Unerringly proceed 
| To their pre-appointed roots, 


j ‘* The summer’s in her ark, 
And this sunny-pinionei day 

Is commissioned to remark 
Whether winter holds his sway: 

| Go back, thou dove of peace, 

| With the-myrtle on thy wing! 

| Say that floods and tempests cease, 

| And the world is ripe for spring.” 


| Which of the knights of Taz Rounp TaBLxE can name the au- 
thor? a Se SE. 


| New York, Oct. 10, 1866. 
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NORTH AMERICA 
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Jas. A. ALEXANDER, Agent. 


—— 


GERMANIA FIRE INSURANCE CO., 
175 BROADWAY. 





CASH CAPITAL, . 


Sat. oat ott $500,000 60 
SURPLUS, Jan. 1, 1866, . 205,989 83 
TOTAL ASSETS, . be = $705,989 838 


M. HILGER, Pres. 
RUD. GARRIQGUE, Vice-Pres. 
JOHN EDW. KAHL, Secretary. 





The Great Family Sewing Machine. 


GROVER & BAKER’S 


HIGHEST PREMIUM 


_ELASTIC STITCH SEWING MACHINES, 
495 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 





WHEELER & WILSON 


HIGHEST PREMIUM 


LOCK-STITCH SEWING MACHINE AND BUTTON. 
HOLE MACHINE. 


62% BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 





PARLOR ORCANS. 

Our new Illustrated Catalogue is now ready, giving full descrip- 
tions of all the late important improvements and additions to 
our Church Organs, Harmoniums, Parlor Organs, and Melodeons. 
These improvements render our instruments the most desirable 
made, and they are pronounced unequaled by leading organists. 

Send for Illustrated Catalogue and Price List. 


CARHART & NEEDHAM, 
7 East Twenty-third Street, N. Y. 


THE HORACE WATERS 


Grand, Square, and Upright PIANOS, MELODEONS, HAR- 
MONIUMS, and CABINET ORGANS. Wholesale and retail, at 
reduced prices. To let, and rent allowed if purchased. Monthly 
payments received for the same. Second-hand Pianos at bargains, 
prices $60, $75, $100, $125, $150, $175, $200, and $225. Factory 
and Warerooms, 481 Broadway. Cash paid for second-hand Pianos. 








STEINWAY & SONS’ 


GRAND, SQUARE, AND UPRIGHT PIANO-FORTES, 


Have taken Thirty-two First Premiums, Gold and Silver Medals, 
at the Principal Fairs held in this country within the last ten 
years, and, in addition thereto, they were awarded a First Prize 
Medal at the Great International Exhibition in London, 1862, in 
competition with 269 Pianos from all parts of the World. 

That the great superiority of these instruments is now univers- 
ally conceded, is abundantly proven by the Fact that Messrs. 
Steinway’s ‘“‘scales, improvements, and peculiarities of construc- 
tion” have been copied by the great majority of the manufactur- 
ers of both hemispheres (As CLOSELY AS COULD BE DONE WITHOUT 
INFRINGEMENT OF PATENT RIGHTS), and that their instruments are 
used by the most eminent pianists of Europe and America, who 
prefer them for their own public and private use, whenever acces- 
sible. 

Stemway & Sons direct special attention to their 


PATENT AGRAFFE ARRANGEMENT, 
which, having been practically tested in all their grand and high- 
est-priced Square Pianos, and admitted to be one of the greatest 
improvements of modern times, will hereafter be introduced in 
EVERY PIANO MANUFACTURED BY THEM WITHOUT INCREASE OF 
cost to the purchaser, in order that au. their patrons may reap 
its benefit. 
STEINWAY & SONS’ PIANOS 

are the only American instruments exported to Europe in large 
numbers and used in European concert-rooms. ° 





Wanrsrooms, 71 and 73 East Fourteenth Street, between Union 
Square and Irving Place, New York. 





KENT’S EAST INDIA COFFEE! 
EQUAL TO JAVA! 
HALF THE PRICE! 
GOES TWICE AS FAR! 


Recommended and used by CLERGYMEN, Puysicrans, and PRo- 
FESSIONAL MEN as the Cheapest, Healthiest, and Best Beverage 
in the World! 


Specially recommended by 
Bishop Janes, 
and nearly all the Bishops and Clergymen of the M, E. Church. 
ome P Dr. Irenzeus Prime, 
editor of the New York Observer, and by 
Dr. Thomas A. Upham, 
of Bowdoin College, Maine, and 
Rev. Dr. Bushnell, 

of Hartford. By the 

. N. Y. Eye Infirmary. 
afi ae be nael clone, set Be eiees will make Aner Ooabe than 
Java alone, and destroy the nervous effect of the latter.) 

For Sale by all Grocers North and South. 

The Trade supplied through the New York City Wholesale 
Grocers, or direct from the Manufactory, 154 Reade Street, New 


York. 
RICHARD DAVIES, 
Proprietor and General Wholesale Dealer in Teas and Coffees. 





EMPIRE DEPOT OF CAMES. 


GAMES OF ALL KINDS FOR PARLOR, LAWN, 
AND FIELD, 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 
A. B. SWIFT & CO., 


47% Nassau STREET, New YorRE. 


AUNT SALLY, 
THE NEW ENGLISH OUT-DOOR GAME, 
AND A LARGE ASSORTMENT OF 


CROQUET, 
YOR PARLOR AND LAWN. 


Base Ball and Archery Implements, Indian Clubs, Dumb-Bells, 
etc., etc. A great variety of Parlor Amusements—Bezique and 
Boston Games, Squails, Solitaire, Cribbage, Chess, and Back- 
gammon Boards. Fine Playing Cards, Chips, and Counters. The 
“New England” and “Salem Games.” A full line of L. Prang 
& Co.'s Publications. Wholesale Agents for Harold Bros.’ 
Mosaic Alphabet Blocks. Catalogues sent by mail. 





S—T-1860-X. 


DRAKE’S PLANTATION BITTERS. 





They purify, strengthen, and invigorate. 

They create a healthy appetite. 

They are an antidote to change of water and diet. 
They overcome effects of dissipation and late hours. 
They strengthen the system and enliven the mind. 
They prevent miasmatic and intermittent fevers. 
They purify the breath and acidity of the stomach. 
They cure Dyspepsia and Constipation. 

They cure Diarrhea, Cholera, and Cholera Morbus. 
They cure Liver Complaint and Nervous Headache. 


They are the best Bitters in the world. They make the weak 
strong, and are exhausted nature’s greatrestorer. They are made 
of pure St. Croix Rum, the celebrated Calisaya Bark, roots and 
herbs, and are taken with the pleasure of a beverage, without re- 
gard to age or timeofday. Particularly recommended to delicate 
persons requiring a gentle stimulant. Sold by all Grocers, Drug- 
gists, Hotels, and Saloons. Only genuine when Cork is covered 
by our private U.S. stamp. Beware of counterfeits and refilled 
bottles. 


P. H. DRAKE & CO., 
21 Park Row, New York. 


KALDENBERG & SON, 


THE ONLY MANUFACTURERS OF GENUINE 


MEERSCHAUM PIPES 


IN THE UNITED STATES, 





6 John Street, near Broadway. 


PORTRAITS, INITIALS, ETC., CUT ON PIPES. 


A large and select stock now on hand. 





*,* Special attention given to Orders from the Country. 


Repairing, Boiling, Mounting, etc., are a specialty with us. 


A CURE FOR SCROFULA 
IN ALL ITS MANIFOLD FORMS, 





Uicers, Cancers, Salt Rheum, Etc. 


=PARKERSBURGH, West Va., July 3, 1866. 
Dr. H. ANDERS: 


DEaR Sir: I had thirty-seven RUNNING ULCERS 
when I commenced taxing your medicine. I am now entirely 
cured of the Scrofula, and am free to say that I owe my present 
health to your IODINE WATER. James Walker, at the Spencer 
House, in this place, was quite low with Scrofula. I treated him 
in the same manner that I did myself. I saw him yesterday, and 
he is enjoying as good health as he ever did in his life. A gentle- 
man from Ritchie County, West Virginia, came to see me; I 
recommended your Iodine Water, and I understand he is now 
able to work on his farm. Mr. Stealy, of Middlebourne, Tyler 
County, West Virginia, used it on my recommendation for his 
little daughter, and I understand she is also in a good way to re- 
cover. I think if you would advertise your medicine it would 
greatly facilitate your interest. Yours respectfully, 
J. W. Horner. 


DR. H. ANDERS’S IODINE WATER 
is a pure solution of Iodine, dissolved in water without a solvent. 
A most powerful vitalizing agent and restorative. Circulars free. 
Prepared by Dr. H. ANDERS, Physician and Chemist, and sold by 
J.P. DINSMORE, 36 Dey Street, New York, and by all Druggists. 


WHITE LEAD. 








BTHE ATLANTIC WHITE LEAD AND LINSEED 
OIL COMPANY, 

of New York, Manufacturers of Pure White Lead, Dry and in Oil, 
Red Lead, Litharge, Glassmakers’ Red Lead, etc. 

Also Linseed Oil, Raw, Boiled, and Refined. 

For sale by druggists and dealers generally, and by 

ROBERT COLGATE & CoO., 
General Agents, 287 Pearl Street, New York. 





PHELPS, JEWETT & COQO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF AND DEALERS IN 
CABINET FURNITURE, 
CHAIRS, DESKS, 
MATTRESSES, SPRING BEDS, EvTc., 
AT WHOLESALE AND RETAIL, 

264 AND 266 CANAL STREET, NEW YORK. 





FURNITURE AND CHAIRS FOR SHIPPING. 











The Round Table. 





[Oct. 20, 1866 








THE NEW FORTNIGHTLY. 


THE GALAXY EXTRA. 


A SPECIAL NOTICE. 


— 


THE GALAXY, the new Fortnightly Magazine, has now been 
published six months. During that short period it has not only 
obtained large circulation, but has won, what is even more essen- 
tial to permanent success, fine literary reputation and an acknowl- 
edged distinctive position in our periodical literature. Its policy 
of publishing the names of the authors of its articles, and of 
accepting articles on their merits alone, has proved grateful to 
both readers and writers, and has irsured to Tne GaLaxy the 


charm of freshness and variety. 


With the view of giving new readers of Tre GALaxy (of whom 
there will naturally be great numbers at the present and the 


coming season) the advantage of reading its principal serial story, 





the Publishers 


WILL GIVE TO EVERY PURCHASER OF | 





THE AMERICAN BUREAU FOR LITERARY REFERENCE, 


—_—o—— 


AN INTERMEDIATE AGENCY 


FOR AUTHORS, PUBLISHERS, EDITORS, PUBLIC SPEAKERS, LITERARY AND LYCEUM ASSOCIA- 
TIONS, LIBRARIES, TRANSLATORS, AND ALL WHO HAVE ANY INTERESTS TO 
ADVANCE IN THE DIRECTION OF LITERATURE. 


THE AMERICAN BUREAU FOR LITERARY REFERENCE was planned three years ago, but the way has not been clear 
for its development until the present time. The idea originated from the very evident need of some intermediate agency between 
authors and publishers, lyceums and lecturers, editorial writers and newspaper conductors, and between the producers of and 
deaiers in all literary commodities. It was seen that in every other department of enterprise buying and selling is advantageously 
accelerated by employing the aid of intermediate men who work for commissions. There seemed to be no good reason why this 
same idea should not be carried out in the world of letters. It was resolved to make the experiment of a Bureau of this character 
whenever a fitting opportunity should arise. This opportunity has now presented itself, and the institution, fully matured and 
placed upon a broad and national basis, is offered to the patronage of the public. ‘ 


In announcing a project so entirely novel as to make it pre-eminently an American idea, the originators and founders are 
well aware that they must for a time contend against the obstacles that are placed in the way of everything new. At the same time 
they cannot but feel that the advantages of the scheme must be recognized from the commencement. It is not a narrow plan for 
introducing second-rate authors to the public, nor a net of entanglement with which to foist broken-down talent upon lyceums and 
publishers. Against every species of literary charlatanry and mediocrity it meditates war to the uttermost. Disreputable commis. 
sions will not be undertaken for any purpose or any price whatever. The Bureau has for its conductors gentlemen who desire to 
elevate as well as to enlarge the field of American letters. It is believed that the institution may prove of great advantage to every 
class of literary interest, from the most humble to the highest. Superior critical judgment will be en to render opinions, 
literary questions will be answered as far as possible, and every species of worthy literary commission will be undertaken with 


| promptness. 


THE SCHEME. 


The difficulty of defining at the outset the precise boundaries of the several departments of the Bureau will be readily appre. 
ciated. Circulars will be sent out to direct the attention of special classes to the advantages they may derive from the Agency, and 
the proper manner of making them available. At present but a small part of the field it is intended to cover can be detailed. The 
general plan, however, will be inferred from the following subdivisions. 


1. EXAMINATION OF MANUSCRIPTS. 


All manuscripts will be received for examination and revision. If they are sent simply for acritical opinion, such will be 
given at the earliest moment compatible with accuracy and completeness. Every document consigned to the Burean, of whatever 
pretension, will be held confidentially and carefully. If the writer so desires, suggestions will be submitted as to the most advan- 
tageous use that is Jikely to be made of his or her manuscript. The judges, whose duty it will be to decide upon merits and 
demerits, will be selected with a view to fairness and conscientious discrimination. The minor conditions and details of this 
department will be learned at length from a special circular. This, as indeed all the announcements of the Bureau, will be served 


| by mail upon application. 


THE GALAXY 


FOR NOVEMBER Ist (No. 13), WHICH IS NOW READY, 


A copy of a handsomely Illustrated and Printed Pamphlet of 166 
pages CONTAINING THE FIRST TWENTY-SIX CHAPTERS 
OF 


THE CLAVERINCS, 


By ANTHONY TROLLOPE, 


which has been appearing serially in Toe GaLaxy (simultan- 
eously with its publication in England), and will soon be com- 
pleted. 

THE BOOK GIVEN AWAY IS FULLY EQUAL IN SIZE 
AND TYPOGRAPHY TO NOVELS WHICH ARE ORDIN- 


ARILY SOLD FOR % CENTS. 


The Publishers of Tue Gataxy give this book to meet the 
expressed want of those who wish to read intelligibly the conclu- 
sion of ‘*THe CLAVERINGS’’—the best of Mr. Trollope’s later 


stories. 


The November ist number of THE CALAXY, 
with THE CLAVERINCS Extra, may be ob- 
tained of any Newsman for 30 cents; or THE 
GALAXY and THE CLAVERINCS will be sent 
post-paid to any one who incloses to the 
Publishers 30 cents. 


The present number of THE GaLaxy contains a full-page en- 


graving, entitled 


‘“* DRIFTING,” 
By W. J. HENNESSEY, 


which is one of the finest specimens of Designing, Engraving, 


and printing ever executed in this country. 


The price of THe GaLaxy is $5 a year; $3 for six months. 
When it is considered that the magazine is issued twice as often 
as the monthlies, it will be seen that these rates are very reason- 
Address 


w. G. & F. P. CHURCH, 
89 Park Row, New York. 


* able. 


ll. PROCURING PUBLISHERS. 


It is a matter of fact that many of the writers of the country, either through lack of business acquirements or by reason of 
distance from the eee centers, are not in the best position tor disposing of their productions. The Burean offers an.oppor- 
tunity for all worthy writers to place their efforts more advantageonsly in the market than they themselves can do. It not unfre- 
—— happens that works of real merit are utterly ignored by publishers from the simple fact that their authors are unknown, 

he newly-established Bureau will afford all writers, known or unknown, the privilege of placing their literary productions in the 
market at a valuation commensurate with their real merits. Not only will the sale of books be undertaken, but also of briefer 
efforts intended for magazines or newspapers. The circular applying to this department covers a number of items that will make 
the manner of its operation better understood. 


iil, ESTIMATES FOR AUTHORS. 


Authors who may desire to yz at their own expense works which they have in preparation, can procure from the Bureau 
the most detailed estimate of all the items pertaining to publishing. Accurate and intelligible statements, made up from the 
tariff of the most reputable printing and binding establishments, will be returned with promptness. 
department supplies a want which not a few literary men have recognized. 


IV. PUBLISHING FOR AUTHORS. 


The Bureau will attend to the publishing of books and 
proofs, and directing all the details of printing and binding. 
of having their works produced in the most tasteful manner. 


V. PROCURING LECTURERS. 


The registry of lecturers kept by the Bureau will comprise the names of all reputable lecturers and public speakers in the 
country, whether professional or attached to institutions of learning. Communication will be kept up with them as necessary, 80 
that an order for a particular lecturer, or for one that may be selected by the Bureau, will be attended to most faithfully. This 
department is a most important one, and will be developed with great care. Lyceums, and associations of whatever kind, can 
furnished with acceptable lecturers more expeditiously in this way than in any other. Orders by telegraph will be responded to 
with dispatch. Public speakers will be supplied for every class of occasion—festival, political, agricultural, or strictly literary. 
The conductors of the Bureau beg to say that they will have nothing to do with worn-out hack speakers or third-rate lecturers. 


It is believed that this 


amphlets for authors, providing the stereotype plates, revising 
The best printers will be employed, and authors can feel confident 


Vi. DEPARTMENT OF TRANSLATION. 


For the especial benefit of commercial houses a polyglot department is comprised in the plan, whereby the translation of every 
wees ood a anae will be secured at short notice. Letters and circulars will be carefully written in German, French, or Spanish, 
and without delay. 


Vil. DEPARTMENT OF FACTS AND STATISTICS. 


For the benefit of many authors, scholars, and professors, who may not have ready access to the largest libraries, the Bureau 
will undertake the gathering of facts and statistics upon any desired sul: Access is had to all the city libraries of reference, 
from which such information will be gleaned upon any subject as may be requested. Accurate and competent persons will be de- 
tailed with this specialty. 


Vill. RECISTRY OF LECTURERS. 


It is intended that the Bureau shall prove very advantageous to public speakers and lecturers, as well for those who have & 
national reputation as for young and less conspicuous men. A complete list will be kept, with address, subject to constant cor- 
rections and enlargements. The engagements of each, so far as they can be obtained, will be noted under his name. In this way & 
lecturer can have his vacant nights provided for with little trouble to himself. Letters seeking engagements for special nights will 
be attended to with the utmost promptness. Professors in colleges and clergymen who have little time to wander from home or to 
devote to the business details of lecturing, will find it to their advantage to avail themselves of the help afforded by the Bureau. The 
registry will not include the names of quack declaimers. 


IX. JOURNALISTIC DEPARTMENT. 


A valuable feature of the Bureau will be the facilities afforded to editors for securing advantageous situations. Commission 
of this character will be undertaken and pressed with energy. Newspapers may also be supplied with correspondents, or writers 
for special departments. Every effort wili be made to supply only worthy and acceptable talent. 


X. PURCHASE OF BOOKS. 


Not the least of the facilities afforded by the newly established enterprise, will be the purchasing of books for pnblic and 
private libraries. All commissions of this nature will be attended to with the utmost care. The agents of the Bureau will be able 
to purchase at the most reasonable rates, and will make their selections with a view to literary taste, elegance, and durability. 
Books will be shipped without any trouble whatever to the party ordering, and when entire libraries are ordered, an agent will be 
sent to catalogue and arrange the several departments. Rare books and old editions will be sought for when desired. Wealthy 
gentlemen who are too much absorbed in business to attend to literary matters, can have their commissions and desires most faith- 
fully regarded by communicating with the Bureau. 


Xl. MISCELLANEOUS ORDERS. 


There are numerous literary commissions not included in the departments here given which will come legitimately within 
the province of this Bureau. These will be developed by the letters of correspondents and in other ways. The oue idea is to per- 
fect a literary commission house, the working details of which will arrange themselves by experience. We undertake to say, how- 
ever, that every legitimate and worthy literary matter will be attended to at a fair and moderate charge. 


All persons communicating with the Bureau may rely upon having their commissions treated with strictest confidence. 

Individuals wishing to know of the authority and responsibility of the parties having the enterprise under their direction 
can do so by applying to the Editors of Taz Rounp TaBLe. $ 

It will greatly facilitate business if the patrons of the Bureau will communicate as far as may be by letter. 


TEMPORARY OFFICE OF THE BUREAU, 132 NASSAU STREET, ROOM 26. 





Address all Communications to the American Bureau for Literary References 





—— 





Printed for TuzE Rounp TaBLE AssociaTION by JOHN A. Gray & GREEN, 16 and 18 Jacob Street; and published at the office, 182 Nassau Street, Saturday, October 20, 1866. 
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